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Many teachers earn ‘1,000 or more every 
summer through this pleasant, dignified work! 








Read what these teachers say: 





My salaried school job 
couldn’t begin to equal 
my income with WORLD 
BOOK. During my first 
year with WORLD BOOK, 
| almost doubled my for- 
mer school salary. It was 
well worth the compara- 
tively small amount of 
time spent to learn about 
this work—and then have 
my own business. Actually 
it became the turning 
point in my life. 

William R. Dakin 

Pontiac, Michigan 


Placing a set of THE 
WORLD BOOK in a home 
opens up unlimited ad- 
vantages for the children 
and the parents in that 
home. This experience was 
so satisfactory that | have 
since become a WORLD 
BOOK representative on a 
full-time basis. 


Katherine Jennings 
St. Louis, Mo. 





| was fired! After eleven 
years in one community 
as a superintendent of 
schools the people de- 
cided that a change would 
be good for them. It cer- 
tainly proved good for me. 
| now pay almost as much 
income tax as that com- 
munity paid me for a total 
salary. Any teacher may 
determine this for him- 
self by working with you 
during vacations. 


E. L. Hurlock 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 











Hurry before it’s too late! 
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To make every week of the summer count 
—for you and for us, we are planning this 
summer’s training classes now. Applica- 
tions will be considered in the order re- 
ceived, till our teacher quota is filled. 













We put no limit on how much you can earn 
when you represent the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia in your local area. If you can qualify, our 
company offers a guaranteed minimum. The 
maximum is up to you. 


Thousands of teachers just like you do this easy, 
dignified work every summer vacation. Many 
of them earn $100 a week or more—and are 
$1,000 ahead in the fall! 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens, especially when 
the work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many 
of them continue with us on a part-time basis 
throughout the year. 


We give you free training, and help you in 
every way possible. You cannot do this work 
our way and fail! Some of our highest-paid 
representatives have been drawn from the 
ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how you can 
supplement your summer income this pleas- 
ant, profitable way! 


FieLp ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


George M. Hayes 
Dept. 234 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- 


ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


Address....... eeedeeeddedecedcdceserecsoosseceuseoens cocce 
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Go Why is a coal mine “dusted”? Check the right answer 
below. 


] To keep the mine clean for 
inspections 


C] To prevent fire 


C1 To keep the coal shiny 





A The modern coal mine is regularly dusted with pow- 
dered limestone to prevent fire. The talcum-fine powder 
is sprayed on the walls and roof where it blends with coal 
dust to make a non-explosive mixture. Modern safety 
measures like these have made coal mining five times as 
safe today as it was forty years ago. 


Q Old King Coal gets a thorough “going over” before he 
meets the public. Which things below are done in “pre- 
paring” coal for market? 







C1 precooking [screening 


for size 
C1 polishing 


) [] cleaning 


A Screening and cleaning are correct. Coal shines with- 
out being polished and “precooking” would turn it into 
coke. Modern preparation plants thoroughly wash away 
the impurities, size coal, and make it a more useful fuel 
by supplying industries and homes with exactly the right 
kinds of coal to fit their needs. 





Q More coal is mined today than in 1916—by almost 200,000 
fewer miners! How is this possible? Check the right reason. 


(] The miners in 1916 were mostly women. 
(J Modern machines make today’s miner more efficient. 


[] Today’s miners work longer hours. 





1916 


A Mining is a man’s job—and the 200,000 fewer men of 
today work much shorter hours to produce far more coal. The 
correct reason for today’s high productivity is machines. Ma- 
chine cutting and loading of coal have raised the output of the 
modern miner more than 61% over what he could do in 1916. 





Q Here are a coal miner, a glass worker, and a steel worker 
and some assorted, average weekly pay checks. Pay each 
worker the correct check by drawing a line between the 
check and the man to whom it goes. 


B Pay the coal miner $81.50. The glass worker and the steel 
worker get $67.07 and $68.82 respectively. Coal miners are 
among the highest paid workers in all major industries. More 
money is spent on miners’ welfare funds, pensions, health and 
insurance than for benefits to any other industrial workers. 





Free Booklet! 


For fun and information get copies of our new booklet— 
“King Coal Quiz.” There are many questions like the ones 
above that will interest you and your class. Write for your 
free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 





320 SOUTHERN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Where 
were you on 
the night of 

December 


1st? 


W. don’t know how you were making 
out with your budget on the night of 
December 1Ist—but, on an annual 
basis, we were within an hour or so of 
reaching our “break even”’ point. 

Let’s divide all the money Standard 
Oil took in last year equally among the 
365 days, Sundays and holidays in- 
cluded. 

Well, then, all the money that we 
took in from January 1 up to noon of 
August 2—213% days, or 58.5% of 
the year—was our cost for materials, 
transportation and wear and tear. 
These items compare roughly to what 
it costs you to feed, clothe and house 
your family. They’re living expenses. 

All the money we took in from noon 
of August 2 until the early afternoon 
of October 7—a shade over 66 full 
days, or 18.1% of the year—was paid 
out in taxes, including our own taxes 
and those we collect, from customers 
for national, state and local govern- 
ments. This doesn’t include “hidden” 
taxes, however; we and you both work 
a good many more days every year to 
earn the money it takes to pay them. 

All the money we took in from the 
afternoon of October 7 until the night 
of December 1 was spent for wages, 
salaries and employee benefits. We 
worked 15.2% of the year, almost ex- 
actly 551% days, to earn enough to 
pay wages and benefits for our 46,700 
employees—but our total payroll, big 
as it is, is still less than what we pay 
for taxes. 

So there we were, at midnight of 
December 1, within an hour or so of 
having enough money in to meet all 
our expenses. From then until the 
end of the year, what we took in was 
called our profit—and this is what 
happened to it: 

The larger part—the money we took 
in during 5.5% of the year, the 20 
days up to the night of December 21 
—we used in the business to expand 
and improve the facilities with which 
we serve you. The rest, the money we 
took in during 2.7% or 10 days out of 
the whole year, was paid to our 96,000 
owners in the form of dividends. 


Standard Oil Company 
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. exercising world leadership ... 


HE United States is called 

upon to exercise world lead- 
ership in a most critical time in 
human history. Increased speed of 
transportation by air and inter- 
national communication through 
the movies, radio, and now tele- 
vision is making the _ world 
smaller day by day. Our young 
people are being sent all over the 
world on military as well as 
peaceful missions. Under these 
circumstances is it reasonable to 
be reducing youth’s opportunities 
to study and learn a foreign lan- 


. guage? Educators may well take 


a new look at the position of the 
United States midway in the 
Twentieth Century and review 
the needs for foreign languages 
in the light of modern times. 
Administrators who are trying 
to adapt their curriculum to the 
so-called Life Adjustment Pro- 
gram should realize that adjust- 
ment to life today must include 
more than adjustment to the con- 
ditions in one’s own community. 
Today what is decided in Madi- 
son may affect life in Madagascar 
and what happens in Singapore 
may influence Sheboygan. It is 
futile to recommend increase in 
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Are We Lowering 


An Iron Curtain? 


‘, 


rier between nations and we 
Americans raise the “iron cur- 
tain” of linguistic indifference 
and ignorance, between ourselves 
and all nations whose language 
differs from ours, at our own 
peril. 

The Commission on Life Ad- 
justment in the Secondary 
Schools defines Life Adjustment 
as “that which better equips all 
American youth to live democrat- 
ically with satisfaction to them- 
selves and profit to society, as 
home members, workers, and citi- 
zens’; and lists the following five 
areas which should form the 
basis of the new curriculum: 
family relationships, leisure time 
activities, development of crea- 
tive arts, consumer education, 
and citizenship. Contact with a 
modern language has a rich and 
unique contribution to make in 
each of these areas. 


Family Relationships 

We need sometimes to be re- 
minded that 30 per cent of the 
present population of the United 
States is no more than one gen- 


Since circumstances have placed the United States ina 
position of world leadership, modern foreign languages, 
so_essential to the understanding of culture and civil- 
ization, should be a part of every modern curriculum. 


teaching of international under- 
standing and at the same time, 
permit decrease in the teaching 
of modern languages which are 
the key and the only adequate key 
to such understanding. The lingu- 
istic barrier is the greatest bar- 
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eration removed from a foreign 
background. The lack of sympa- 
thetic understanding between the 
first generation Americans and 
their European forebears is a 
tragic situation with which we in 
this country are all too familiar. 


e 


Laura B. Johnson 
Wisconsin High School 
University of Wisconsin 








Discussion of the relationship be- 
tween parents and children in a 
foreign country, as it may be re- 
vealed in a movie or story, may 
bring the dawn of understanding 
into the eyes of a confused and 
discontented child, whose parents, 
trained in the more conservative 
traditions of the old world, refuse 
to conform to the more free and 
easy folkways of young America. 
And children of American born 
parents may be more willing to 
accept parental discipline that 
seems to them less stringent and 
objectionable when compared 
with European customs. 


Leisure Time Activities 
However much we in this coun- 
try value “practical” subjects we 
cannot claim that typists spend 
all their time typing or super- 
salesmen, selling. They, along 
with millions of other Americans 
spend many hours reading, at- 
tending plays, movies, cencerts, 
operas, listening to the radio, 
watching television, and travel- 
ing. No one can deny that famil- 
iarity with a foreign language 
and a foreign land widens the 
horizon and increases the range 
of interests in all these forms of 
recreation and leisure time activ- 
ities. In these days of rapid tran- 
sit many of our pupils have 
already had the chance to visit 
Mexico or French Canada. Thou- 
sands of Americans travel south 
of the Rio Grande every year and 
the newspapers are full of esti- 
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mates of how many American 
tourists are expected in Europe 
before the summer is over. 

But the contribution to travel 
is not limited to trips abroad. 
Last year, in a single day, imme- 
diately after the spring vacation, 
pupils in the language classes of 
Wisconsin High School reported 
the following incidents in which 
their “travel” had been made 
more meaningful by their study 
of a foreign language. One boy’s 
“travel” consisted of a trip to the 
corner grocery where he was 
amazed to learn that the roque- 
fort cheese he had read about in 
French class was not limited to 
French manufacture, but was 
also being made in this country. 
Thus came realization of one 
more bond between his native 
state and a foreign land. Another 
boy’s “travel” took him to an 
evening meeting at his church 
where he saw a film of the old 
Aztec civilization that he had 
heard about in Spanish class; a 
girl boasted naively of her pleas- 
ure at being able to laugh at some 
French phrases in the film she 
had seen which most of the audi- 
ence failed to understand; an- 
other girl came back from Chi- 
cago proudly bearing a French 
menu with the French waiter’s 
autograph which she had asked 
for in her best French; one stu- 
dent reported seeing on the cam- 
pus of a neighboring university a 
stuffed quetzal bird which had 
been described in his Spanish 
textbook; another had spent an 
hour with the brilliant Sorolla 
murals in the Museum of the 
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Hispanic Society in New York 
City. (Two years later this boy 
was spending a semester with his 
father on a research project in 
Central America where he found 
his knowledge of Spanish very 
“practical.”) Perhaps the most 
significant of all was the pride 
with which a little country girl, 
who may never travel beyond the 
confines of her native state, 
showed a letter and a handmade 
gift from her French “pen pal.” 
All of these incidents may seem 
trivial and inconsequential in 
themselves, but, in the aggregate, 
they reveal to what an extent the 
study of the language is already 
functioning as an enrichment in 
the pupils’ leisure time activities. 

In the realm of reading, which 
is not yet entirely obsolete as a 
form of recreation, even those 
who never attain sufficient profi- 
ciency to read for pleasure books 
in a foreign language find their 
horizons widened and their rec- 
ognition vocabulary tremendously 
increased by their study of a for- 
eign language. Even in the most 
elementary stages of language 
study, the learner can get great 
satisfaction from the ability to 
recognize, interpret, and _ pro- 
nounce the hitherto baffling italics 
that he is apt to meet in his read- 
ing. When the study of Spanish 
reveals that such homely native 
words as pickaninny, vamoose, 
and hoosegow are “loan words” 
from what we erroneously call a 
“foreign language’, the pupils 
become aware of the intimate 
interrelationship of languages 
and hence, the interdependence 
of peoples. 

A penetrating 
commentbya 
pupil after seeing 
a film of country 
life in France re- 
veals the use that 
can be made of 
appropriate films 
and subsequent 
class discussion. 
She said: “The 
French people 
seem to get so 
much _ pleasure 
from such simple 
things.” The 
scenes in the film 


that showed the spontaneous sing- 
ing of folksongs, joyous folk danc- 
ing, eating, drinking, talking, and 
laughing together proved to be, 
for this pupil, at least, a concrete 
and impressive object lesson in 
healthy, wholesome recreation. 
Resultant class activities, such as 
preparation of an assembly pro- 
gram, learning of folksongs and 
folk dances, presentation of skits 
and dramatizations, all elicit an 
enthusiastic response from our 
youth who need only wise direc- 
tion and intelligent leadership to 
develop their own latent creative 
abilities. 


Creative Arts 


Knowledge of the love of 
beauty of the Indians throughout 
Latin America, familiarity with 
the skill of the Mexicans in 
leather, glass, weaving, basketry, 
pottery, silver ware, acquaint- 
ance with the artistry innate in 
the French people, study of great 
artists of the present and past, 
contact with the music of De- 


bussy, Ravel, de Falla, Granados, . 


Xavier Cugat even, not to men- 
tion the songs of Schumann, 
Schubert, Wagner, all of which 
form an intrinsic part of the 
study of language—all this is a 
source of tremendous inspiration 
for many types of creative activ- 
ities from cooking and sewing to 
singing, dancing, and painting. 
The preparation of scrapbooks, 
maps, posters, costumes, foreign 
dishes, or exhibits is as legitimate 
a learning activity for a language 
class as for any other and brings 
the same satisfaction to the cre- 
ators. 


Consumer Education 


What more effective point of 
departure for a discussion of this 
important aspect of life could be 
found than a comparison of the 
incorrigible American love of 
gadgets with what Stuart Chase 
has called “the damned wantless- 
ness” of the Mexican Indian? A 
significant topic for class discus- 
sion is the prodigal waste and 
extravagant, exuberant generos- 
ity, if you like, of the average 
American in contrast to the 
thrift that must be practised by 
the average European or South 
American. The first comment 
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that many of our students make 
on seeing a foreign film for the 
first time is the difference in the 
standard of living. And the high 
school student who sees his peers 
in other lands riding to school on 
burros and bicycles instead of in 
automobiles may well be the more 
reconciled to the use of the family 
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. .our world includes many nations... 


car one night a week instead of 
seven. Such situations present a 
fresh and challenging point of 
view to our unthinking and ex- 
travagant youth—a point of de- 
parture which many a teacher of 
American problems or economics 
might well envy us, but which 
can be based only on @ careful 
and intensive study of a foreign 
civilization. 


Citizenship 


How can anyone be a good citi- 
zen of this “teeming nation of 
nations” if, during his youth, he 
has had no contact with an envi- 
ronment or a language different 
from his own? Every summer 
thousands of migratory workers 
come into Wisconsin from Mex- 
ico, bringing with them many life 
adjustment problems. As a result 
of the refusal of an official to 
allow the Mexican children to 
swim in the local swimming pool, 
the Governor’s Commission on 
Human Rights has provided three 
Spanish speaking workers to de- 
vote full time during the summer 
to these children, teaching them 
English in the mornings and di- 
recting their recreation in the 
afternoons. Here then, is a con- 


crete problem in life adjustment, 
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Your P, R ay 


UBLIC relations is the harmony of understanding between groups 

and the publics they serve, and upon whose good will they depend. 
Harmony of understanding comes from the many little things we do 
and say in the work-a-day contacts with children and adults in our 
communities. It suggests a two-way flow of ideas, attitudes, and 
opinions between the classroom and the community. 

Every day, we teachers are doing things that have definite positive 
or negative public relations values. The way that “little situation” 
in the classroom was handled last week makes a difference in public 
relations. What Johnny and Sue think of the school is very apt to be 
what Mother and Daddy think of the school. To many people, their 
child’s teacher is the school. 

A spirit of genuine friendliness smooths the way for harmony 
and understanding. One local teachers’ organization in Southern Wis- 
consin has organized to send a special letter of welcome to each new 
family that moves into that city. It is a friendly letter inviting them 
to the schools and giving the family some basic informations about 
the school system. Newcomers naturally love it—the schools are their 
friends. Another school has initiated a series of conferences on pre- 
school problems for parents of pre-school children. A number of high 
schools in the State have held IBE conferences, bringing together 


industry, business, and education in their communities. 

Your PR quotient is measured by the many little things as well as 
the more pretentious undertakings by classroom teachers and locals 
that are productive of better harmony of understanding between 


‘school and community. 


T. J. JENSON, Chairman, 
WEA Public Relations Committee 








calling not only for all the tact, 
energy, and enthusiasm of which 
the workers are capable, but de- 
manding a sympathetic under- 
standing of the Mexicans them- 
selves, which can come only from 
a previous study of their lan- 
guage. 

It seems obvious that citizens 
of the United States to whom the 
study of Spanish had been pre- 
sented in their youth as a signifi- 
cant way of life would approach 
the foreigners in their midst with 
an attitude of sympathetic under- 
standing and tolerance, not as 
beasts of burden to be exploited, 
but as human beings who, be- 
cause of their simplicity, natural 
dignity, innate courtesy and in- 
born love of beauty, could con- 
tribute much to us and to our 
way of life. 

In the broader field of interna- 
tional politics where the United 
States must assume a role for 
which she is ill prepared, the 
teachers of modern languages 
have a tremendous responsibility 
and a glorious opportunity—to 


make young America aware of 
the existence of other nations, 
aware of their problems, achieve- 
ments and contributions to the 
world civilization that we have 
inherited equally; and aware of 
the interdependence of all na- 
tions. This is a job for all teach- 
ers, but none are better qualified 
than language teachers because 
of their training, experience, and 
the very nature of the subject 
matter itself. 


Life Adjustment 


Any program that claims to 
enable pupils to adjust to life 
must include preparation for 
world citizenship. Adjustment to 
life in one small community, state 
or nation, is no longer enough. 
Because only the language of a 
foreign people can open the door 
to its culture and civilization, and 
because our world includes many 
different nations, no program of 
studies, no curriculum, whatever 
its title or purposes, can be com- 
plete that leaves out foreign 
language study. 
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For some of the Journal’s readers this will be a 


new view of the activities of an organization which has 


been the voice of Wisconsin educators for nearly a 
century and for others it will be a review of 


What WEA 


Does for You 


FTER reviewing the achieve- 
ments and scope of the asso- 
ciation’s teacher welfare program 
the Executive Committee urged a 
Journal resumé of it for the ben- 
efit of members. Advances for 
the teaching profession may be 
viewed as past, current, and 
future. Improvements in teacher 
status have not just happened. 
Behind them there was always a 
guiding and moving force. The 
dual drive is the WEA member- 
ship working in cooperation with 
the officers, committees, and cen- 
tral office. 

To some extent professional 
welfare resides in the laws of the 
state. Examples are the retire- 
ment law, the sick-leave law, con- 
tinuing contract law, health ex- 
amination law, all of which were 
enacted by sponsorship of the 
association. It has supported 
many other laws which 
strengthen the educational struc- 
ture. 


Welfare of Teachers 


Through an intensive and pro- 
longed period of study and nego- 
tiation with insurance companies 
the Welfare Committee made 
group health and accident insur- 
ance available to all teachers who 
formerly could not obtain lower- 
rate protection. Group insurance 
under the WEA sponsored plan 
is now operative in all but five 
Wisconsin counties. Not only do 
these teachers have protection 
but they get it at a lower rate. 
This particular committee has ex- 
plored many other fields in its 
endeavor to help the profession. 
It asked local associations for 
suggestions and _ problems to 
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which it might apply itself, truly, 
a most democratic procedure and 
eagerness to serve all. A study of 
types of teachers’ contracts will 
be undertaken by the office this 
year. 

The central office has always 
distributed significant research 
data on salaries. Inflation has 
spurred releases and correspond- 
ence on the subject. During the 
year 15 special studies on salaries 
of all groups, salary schedule 
practices, salaries and _ cost-of- 
living index were sent to all 
units. Repeated releases showing 
salary adjustments were distrib- 
uted. Besides the formal studies 
the office carried on heavy corre- 
spondence with locals and admin- 
istrators, providing them with 
data applicable to the locality. 
From many letters received it is 
obvious that the materials gave 
teachers and administrators the 


facts which boards needed and 
which reenforced their positions 
on raises. 

A field in which the WEA 
takes pride is the constant flow of 
inquiries from its members on 
individual problems. All of these 
get prompt attention, whether 
they require special research or 
interpretation of law. The 
numerous professional organiza- 
tions also rely upon the WEA for 
information and assistance. 


Retirement Benefits 


Major emphasis has been to- 
ward improvement of retirement 
benefits. Members must be aware 
of the tremendous amount of 
study on this subject by the re- 
tirement committees, statewide 
discussions to secure the wishes 
of members, and the current leg- 
islative campaign for improve- 
ments. The association has em- 
ployed an actuary for expert 
assistance, also legal counsel. The 
Executive Committee has been 
consistently generous in provid- 
ing the wherewithal for carrying 
out the program. 

A field consultant spends his 
entire time in addressing and 
meeting with local associations 
on matters of current concern 
and to strengthen local activities. 
His counsel is available to all 
groups at no charge. Between 
last fall and April 1 he spoke to 
130 groups. Another means of 
stimulating locals activity and 
keeping them informed of devel- 





Mrs. Erickson collects significant research data on salaries. 
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opments are the meetings of 
locals presidents held twice a 
year at WEA expense. Here 
locals may exchange ideas and 
express their views. One of the 
strong basic facts about the 
WEA is that it is founded upon 
local associations and that the 
representatives of these locals 
comprise the business body of the 
association which determines pol- 
icies. Thus, policies receive their 
being and propelling force from 
the local associations and the 
officers carry them out. 


Efforts for Education 


The educational welfare of 
children and the economic status 
of the profession rest upon finan- 
cial support, hence, the amount 
of local and state support deter- 
mines the most important aspect 
of teacher welfare. WEA has 
championed increased state sup- 
port and has attempted to get its 
members to sense its significance. 
It distributed a special formal 
bulletin—Money for Schools— 
last year for the purpose of set- 
ting forth fiscal and _ financial 
facts. During the legislative ses- 
sions the WEA office sends a 
weekly bulletin to approximately 
1700 administrative and teacher 
leaders describing bills, their 
progress, hearings, and tips on 
developments. 

Teachers, like other folks, occa- 
sionally run into hard luck for a 
variety of circumstances and 
must negotiate loans to tide them 
over. A Credit Union for WEA 
members was organized 18 years 
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Courtesy of Milwaukee Journal 


A general session of the WEA convention has adjourned. 


ago and has assisted thousands. 
Its purpose is providential, its 
transactions are confidential. Not 
only has it given help to many in 
distress and gotten them back on 
their feet, but it also affords an 
opportunity for safe investment 
by members. Ours is unique since 
there are very few statewide 
credit unions. 

Public understanding of the 
job of educators is a requisite to 
an ever-growing public school 
system. Sound programs have 
collapsed for public apathy or 
erroneous conceptions. Under- 
mining of public confidence then 
becomes easy. The WEA Public 
telations Committee has con- 
ducted regional and state confer- 
ences with powerful economic 
groups on interpretation of edu- 
cation. It has sponsored with 
teachers colleges numerous insti- 
tutes conducted by experts on 
day to day public relations tech- 
niques. It plans to continue them 
with special emphasis upon 
teacher opportunities. Much PR 
work is.carried on continuously 
by office staff members. 


Another recent innovation is 
the formulation of an Advisory 
Commission on Teacher Prepara- 
tion and Standards. While it was 
appointed by the State Superin- 
tendent it has a dominant WEA 
representation whose expenses 
are assumed by the association. 
The Commission surveys the en- 
tire field of certification and 
allied fields. 

A factor contributing immeas- 


urably to teacher growth and 
leadership is the opportunity to 
serve on numerous WEA commit- 
tees. They appreciate the oppor- 
tunity for individual and collec- 
tive effort in improving education 
and teacher status. On their own 
testimony they are grateful for 
the part they play in the entire 
process. Whatever the result of 
their handiwork may be, it is 
accepted .as originating with 
them instead of docile ratification 
of something ready made. 

Miscellaneous and sudden 
opportunities for service in wel- 
fare topics abound in our com- 
plex life and swiftly changing 
scene. Members have been given 
information on income tax filing. 
The WEA, with cooperation of 
NEA, gave members authentic 
information on deduction of sum- 
mer school expenses. It also in- 
formed members of the federal 
rulings on wage stabilization 
when localities hesitated to grant 
wage increases, thus removing 
doubts arid clearing the way for 
favorable action. 

In the official publication, the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
members may express their views 
and the pages of the magazine 
are proof that they do. Many 
articles are by Wisconsin educa- 
tors from all levels and areas. 


State Convention 


A state convention of the size 
and variety of talent as has been 
offered Wisconsin educators can 
be conducted only by the WEA. 
Here is inspiration and growth 
for all. World-famed speakers 
have appeared regularly on the 
programs and the best in -enter- 
tainment has sent conventioners 
back to their tasks refreshed in 
spirit. 

Such is an incomplete review 
of the welfare activities of the 
association. As far as the WEA 
office is concerned it would be 
difficult to find any of its work 
schedule which is not pointed 
directly or indirectly toward im- 
proving the professional and per- 
sonal status of WEA members. 
The foregoing by no means de- 
tracts from the substantial gains 
initiated by teachers and admin- 
istrators in their respective com- 
munities. 











WEA Audit Report for 1950 


LETTER from Kellogg, Houghton and Taplick, 

certified public accountants, explains the re- 
port. The following paragraphs are particularly 
significant : 

“The increase in Association dues was effective 
in 1950, and resulted in an excess of income over 
expenses for the year of $43,661.97. . . . Member- 
ship dues collected in 1950 totaled $112,605.24, an 
increase of $43,907.50 over the $68,697.74 collected 
in 1949. Total expenses for 1950 were $73,436.11, 
about $2,000 in excess of the preceding year. 

“With the increased dues and a larger reserve of 
investments, the Association is again on a sound 
financial basis.” 


BALANCE SHEET 
(Cash Basis) 
December 31, 1950 
Assets 
Cash in Bank—Exhibit “B” 
Securities Owned—At Market Value 
12-31-50—Schedule Al 


$ 52,427.23 


U. S. Government 
Bonds iia Dee 
Other Securities 3. 


154.00 48,925.25 


Wis. Journal of Education 


—At Nominal Value 1.00 
Equipment — Secretary’s 
Office - Se ee ere yy 
Less: Reserve for De- 
preciation - 2,269.21 


4,001.46 


Total Assets - $103,6 622.69 


Liabilities 
None—Records kept on a cash basis 


Net Worth 

3alance, January 1, 1950 - 

Excess of Income over 
1950—Exhibit “‘C” 


$ 60,079.94 
Expense 
43,661.97 


$103,741.91 





Adjustments of Securities to Market 
Value: 
Variation between cost 
and market—1-1-50__$423.51 
Variation between cost 
and market—12-31-50 304.29 


119.22 








Total Net Worth $103, 622.69 


TREASURER’S RECORDS 
Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31, 1950 
Balance in Bank, January 1, 1950 —___ _. $ 37,429.44 
Add Receipts: 


Received from Secretary —--~- $131,871.46 
Interest on U. S. securities____ 786.85 
Income on other securities ‘223.20 
Sale of bonds — aap 2,097.50 
Sale of old equipment —-_-~- 75.00 


Total Receipts __- oe 135,054.01 
$172,483.45 
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Deduct Disbursements: 
Total of checks #4971 to 6320 inclusive 


issued pursuant to orders from the 
WeeEOIMny: est Soe ae to 
Balance in Bank, December 31, 1950—Ex- 


hibit “A” 


SECRETARY’S RECORDS 
Statement of Income and Expense (Cash 
Year Ended December 31, 1950 
Income 


Memberships and Subscriptions__ $112,605.24 
Interest on U. S. Government 

WA cn ot 2 eet oe 514.31 
Income on Other Securities _____ 230.70 
Teachers Materials Sold ________ 1.05 
Refunds and Cancelled Checks__ 9.02 
Milwaukee Auditorium Board___~ 3,737.76 


Total Income __- 


Expense 
President’s Travel Expense __--__ §$ 1,118.11 
Treasurer’s Salary and Expense 987.05 
Executive Committee Expense 1,201.07 
Secretary’s Office Expense: 
Secretary’s Salary___$ 9,000.00 


Secretary’s Travel 

Expense ___- 1,118.00 
Office Salaries — Full 

WMG: sence saan 2008596 
Office Salaries— Part 


Time ~ 615.00 
Rent Paid ; 2,520.00 
Office Supplies and 
Expense 1,192.22 
Postage — = 742.40 
Telephone and Tele- 
graph _ Pitises: 345.37 
Subscriptions ~______ 74.00 
Printing ........ 576.75 
Depreciation of Office 
Equipment —_--_~_- 286.46 
Other Expense - 37.60 42,693.76 
Convention Expense - as 10,520.14 


NEA—Dues and Expense 
Wis. Journal of Education: 
Advertising Space 


999.81 





BOW s..2..--.. $16,518.39 
Printing $16,412.10 
Postage 971.52 
Other Ex- 

pense 889.98 18,273.60 2,755.21 
Committees __- 3,349.42 
Refunds of Memberships and Sub- 

Seripuons ...-.—.. 679.25 
Research and Public Rel lations_- 2,963.93 
Subsidies—Wisconsin District 

Education Associations —____ 1,579.70 
Locals Consultant Travel ______. 1,618.08 
Federal Social Security Tax __ 341.94 
Unemployment Insurance— State 

and Federal __-_~- 68.08 
Secretary’s Office Staff “Annuity 

RO os ees 933.24 
Retirement Actuarial ‘Study a 1,200.00 
Miscellaneous Expense ____-~_~- 427.32 


Total Expense 


Excess of Income over Expense—Ex- 
how A” oo. sinks 


$120,056.22 


es 


$ pasesallbes 


Basis) 


$117,098.08 


73,436.11 


$ 43,661.97 
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, Mee You Reel 


Learning and Instruction? 
49th Yearbook, Part I. Na- 
tional Society for the Study 
of Education. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1950. $3.50. 
This book should be read by all 
teachers but it is a “must” for 
those who work with students in 
education. It is a perfect comple- 
ment to the Forty-first Yearbook. 
There are four sections in the 
book: Section I—“Basic Factors 
Underlying Learning’’—discusses 
the nature of learning and moti- 
vation in learning; Section IIJ— 
“How Children Learn in the 
School Environment’”—interprets 
how children learn motor types 
of activities, concepts, interests, 
attitudes, personal and social ad- 
justment, aesthetic responses, 
and problem-solving; Section III 
—“Applying Principles of Learn- 
ing to the Improvement of In- 
struction at Different Levels of 
School Work”—makes these prin- 
ciples of learning practical and 
concrete and shows the change 
from “techniques of presenting 
content” to “directing the learn- 
ing of the child’; Section [TV— 
“The Psychology of Learning and 
Teaching Procedures” —shows 
clearly that classrooms should 
“cease to be lesson-hearing rooms 
and become laboratories for 
learning’”’.—JESSIE E. CALDWELL, 
Elementary Supervisor, La 
Crosse State Teachers College. 





Reviews appearing in this column 
regularly are written by members of 
the Reading Circle Board or others 
chosen to prepare them. All books are 
taken from the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Annual, 1950-51. See this List 
for other books on a variety of sub- 
jects. 


yo You Koad 


Your Child is an Artist? 
By Arthur Zaidenburg. Grosset 
& Dunlap, 1949. $3.95. 

A very concise, clearly ex- 
pressed, and helpful book which 
should be read by all parents in- 
terested in the development of 
their children into integrated in- 
dividuals. 

Following Plato’s theory that 
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PROPOSED TEACHERS’ CREED 


JI believe eee 


That the primary consideration of the educator 
should be the present and future welfare of the 
pupil placed in his charge. He should endeavor to 
prepare pupils to be socially and economically 
competent in the home, school, and community and 
to be well-adjusted, responsible members of society. 


That the educator, recognizing the authority of the 
parent over the pupil, should be willing to share 
this responsibility and to cooperate with the parents 
for the best interests of the child. 


That the educator is in a position of public trust and 
should, therefore, conduct himself so that he in- 
creases respect for his profession and for public 
education. Since the schools belong to the public, 
educators should have a working partnership with 
the public. 


That the educator has a responsibility to the pro- 
fession and should at all times maintain an attitude 
of constructive cooperation, guiding those under his 
direction, assisting his associates, and respecting 
the leadership of those charged with responsibility. 
In recognizing the dignity of the profession, he 
should help to maintain a high standard of loyalty 
and service to his co-workers, to his state, and to 
his country. 

WELFARE COMMITTEE 

WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

* * * * * 





It has long been recognized that it is important for people 
who are professionally engaged in edueational work to conform 
to high standards of ethical conduct. This Creed was adopted by 
the Representative Assembly on November 2, 1950. The Welfare 
Committee hopes to have it in the offices of all schools in Wis- 
consin. Copies suitable for framing will be prepared and 
announcement made when available. A manual carrying concise 
statements of principles for teachers and administrators is in 
preparation. These will be based on the official creed. The com- 
mittee welcomes your suggestions. 


LYDIA GOERZ, Chairman 
Welfare Committee 








art should be the basis for educa- 
tion, the author explains the 
value of art from early childhood 
as a healthy means of release for 
emotion and for pure aesthetic 
enjoyment and experience. 

By means of many specific 
suggestions, games, and some 
necessary principles the author 
has produced a guide which is 
easy to follow and interesting to 
child and adult. The materials 


suggested are low in cost and 
possible in any home. 

Classroom teachers who are 
seeking tangible help in working 
out an art program based on 
guidance rather than formal 
teaching will find this book help- 
ful for a better understanding of 
children’s art and for guidance 
in development and improvement. 
—RUTH E. FULTS, Supervisor of 
Art, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Wisconsin PTA Convention 


Scheduled for 


HE 42nd annual convention 

of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers will be held 
at Fond du Lac, April 24-26 with 
headquarters at the Hotel Retlaw. 
Mrs. Woods O. Drey- 
fus of Milwaukee, 
president of the or- 
ganization, will give 
the keynote address 
at the opening session Tuesday 
afternoon, April 24, on the sub- 
ject: “Faith in Democracy 
Through Education.” Tuesday 
evening at the Legislative Din- 
ner, Mrs. John E. Hayes of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, president of the 
National Congress, will discuss 
“Our National Legislative Pic- 
ture.” It will be followed by a 
symposium on “Education and 
Legislation” which includes 
George E. Watson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; 
W. W. Clark of Vesper, chairman 
of the Education Committee of 
the Wisconsin Assembly; and 
Mrs. Ruth Doyle, Assembly- 
woman from Madison and mem- 
ber of the Education Committee 
of the Assembly. 

For Wednesday morning Mr. 
Watson will be the principal 
speaker at the general session 
discussing the subject: “Facing 
Realities in Education.” The an- 
nual state banquet that evening 
will feature Cameron Ralston of 
Utica, N. Y., author, educator, 
and lecturer, on the topic: “The 
Five Plagues of Democracy.” 





Workshop Sessions 


Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday morning periods will 
be devoted to sectional meetings 
and workshops. Highlights of the 
sectional meetings center around 
four major fields of interest: 
Home and Family Life, Juvenile 
Protection, and Parent Educa- 
tion; Program Aids—suggestions 
for better programs for local 
units; Mental Health; and Health 
and Welfare. 


Workshops for Thursday morn- 
ing provide PTA representatives 
with opportunities to exchange 
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Fond du Lac 





GEORGE E. WATSON 
State Superintendent 


ideas on how PTAs should func- 
tion depending on the size of the 
community and the type of school. 
Rural, urban-elementary, small 
communities, and high school sec- 
tions constitute the divisions. 

The closing luncheon on Thurs- 
day noon will feature the installa- 
tion of officers and an address by 
Ethel Kawin of the University of 
Chicago on the topic: “The Fam- 
ily Sets the Pattern for Demo- 
cratic Living.” A post convention 
board meeting in the afternoon 
will conclude the annual conven- 
tion. 


WEA Executive Committee 
Summary of Meeting 
Madison, March 3, 1951, 
9:30 A.M. 

Received the recommendation 
of the Retirement Committee and 
voted to cooperate with Senators 
relative to increased annuities 
for retired teachers; to start 
action toward a _ constitutional 
amendment. 

In view of mail delays the com- 
mittee extended the deadline for 
NEA delegate ballots to March 3. 

In consideration of a request 
from the State Advisory Com- 
mission on Teacher Preparation 
and Standards the formulation of 
a code for teachers was referred 
to the Welfare Committee which 
is to report its recommendations 
back to the committee. 


Selected the awardee for the 


Distinguished School 
Service Award. 

Approved payment of expenses 
for Locals Presidents meetings. 

Granted talent subsidy to 
School Secretaries, Driver Edu- 
cation and Safety, and Arith- 
metic sections. 

Approved payment of small 
supplementary expense for a con- 
vention section. 

Asked Legislative Committee 
to investigate the possibility of 
including the professional staff of 
the WEA office in the State 
Retirement System. 

Mr. Hornbostel, research di- 
rector, reviewed the research 
studies on all salary classifica- 
tions which had been distributed 
to the WEA mailing list. The 
Executive Secretary summarized 
the past and current welfare ac- 
tivities of committees and the 
WEA office. 

The committee requested pub- 
lication of a resumé of the wel- 
fare activities. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


* 


WEA Financial Statement 
February 1951 
Balance Feb. 1, 1951__$52,069.73 


Board 


Receipts ............ 1,620.26 
$53,689.99 
Expenditures ________ - 7,242.63 


Balance Mar. 1, 1951__$46,447.36 
Life Mem- 


bership 

Account __$ 100.00 
Reserve Ac- 

count ____ 49,000.00 


(Bonds Par Value) 


March 1951 
Balance Mar. 1, 1951__$46,447.36 





TOOMIIRS ow cca cun 1,570.91 
$48,018.27 
Expenditures ________ 8,090.78 


Balance Apr. 1, 1951__$39,927.49 
Life Mem- 





bership 

Account_-$ 100.00 
Reserve Ac- 

count ____ 49,000.00 


(Bonds Par Value) 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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Progress of Retirement Legislation 


ETIREMENT legislation is 

making progress. Much 
work, however, remains to be 
done before it is a reality. In a 
meeting Monday evening, March 
26 which lasted for several hours, 
five members of the Joint Survey 
Committee on Retirement and the 
WEA Retirement Committee had 
a detailed discussion of 78, S and 
81, S. The Joint Survey Commit- 
tee aired its objections to several 
features of the bills and expressed 
strong doubts that both could be 
passed. The members felt that 
confusion regarding the compar- 
ative merits would militate seri- 
ously against legislative under- 
standing and acceptance and 
stressed the need for the intro- 
duction of one bill. With this 
your Retirement Committee 
agreed and has heen working 
with Edward D. Brown, Jr., our 
actuary, in preparation of the 
measure. The substitute will have 
some features of each bill. 

Two principal provisions incor- 
porated in the bill provide for the 
repeal of the penalty clause and 
a retirement at half salary under 
certain conditions and with cer- 
tain limitations. There was an 
agreement to repeal the one per 
cent penalty clause in the state 
deposit formula and recompute 


the difference in state deposits ~ 


previously made. If this feature 
receives legislative approval 
teachers would no longer be 
penalized one per cent for each 
hundred dollars above $1200. By 
the new proposal a special credit 
shall be established for each 
member in the special deposit 
fund equal to the difference be- 
tween the amount of the addi- 
tional deposits provided by this 
proposal and the actual state de- 
posits on June 30, 1951. It should 
be remembered, however, that 
this is not the same as the state 
deposits under 78, S which pro- 
vides that all state deposits should 
be computed on the basis of $180. 
Another feature agreed to is to 
provide an annuity at 60 years 
of age of one-half final average 
salary for the last five years of 
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teaching after 30 years or more 
in Wisconsin. 


Subject to Modification 


Members of the WEA are re- 
minded that these are the general 
provisions and are subject to 
further modification before the 
bill is introduced. Your Retire- 
ment Committee believes that a 
single bill will give the advantage 
of having all WEA members con- 
centrate their efforts in behalf of 
one plan. Through our Legisla- 
tive Bulletin which goes to locals 
presidents, WEA committee mem- 
bers, and administrators, the 
office will keep you informed of 
developments. 


Position of Other Bills 


An Amendment 2, S to 75, S 
which relates to the teachers’ em- 
ployment restrictions while re- 
ceiving retirement benefits would 
strike out all references to the 
limits of income from teaching 
while employed after retirement 
on a substitute or part-time basis. 
The bill is still in the Senate Ed- 
ucation and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

Bill 76, S relating to teaching 
credit for services in the armed 
forces, passed the Senate unani- 
mously on March 13, was recon- 
sidered, and has been referred to 
the Joint Committee on Finance. 

Bill 77, S, which removes some 
of the restrictions of the disa- 
bility clause of the retirement 


system, has been amended to pro- 
vide for the return of any pre- 
vious withdrawals of the teach- 
ers’ own deposits with interest 
at three per cent. If the teacher 
has been an annuitant at any 
time his annuity shall be de- 
creased accordingly. 

Bill 79, S, relating to the for- 
feiture in the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund, passed the Senate 
unanimously on March 1 and was 
sent to the Assembly. It has been 
favorably recommended by the 
Education Committee of the As- 
sembly. 

Bill 80, S which reduces the 
required age from 60 to 55 in 
order to be eligible to receive the 

2 minimum guarantee after 25 
years of teaching and permits the 
teacher to receive the guaranteed 
benefits at 55 provided he has 
taught 30 years, has been 
amended to specifically require 
that all the teaching must be 
done in Wisconsin. The bill is in 
the Senate Education Committee. 

Substitute Amendment 1, S to 
Bill 82, S, known as the reci- 
procity for out-of-state teachers, 
has been introduced to clarify the 
original proposal. Under the pro- 
visions of the amendment the 
teacher’s outside experience shall 
not exceed two-fifths of the total 
teaching experience within and 
without the state of Wisconsin. 
Before qualifying for the annu- 
ity the teacher must pay into the 
fund what he would have paid 
had he been a teacher in Wiscon- 
sin with interest at three per 
cent per annum. He must also not 
be an annuitant in any other state 
retirement system. 





Let’s Bring Our Coaches Back 


HE pressure to win in inter- 

scholastic athletics has di- 
vorced our coaches from the rest 
of the school faculties. In many 
of our Wisconsin schools the 
coaches report before school con- 
venes in September. From then 
until June they are so busy with 





This article was written by a Wis- 
consin superintendent and appeared in 
the December Bulletin of the Wiscon- 
sin Interscholastic Athletic Association. 
The editor appreciates the privilege to 
reprint it. 


team preparation that they have 
little or no time for faculty group 
functions. Far too numerous are 
the coaches of this State who miss 
the first faculty meeting and 
most meetings thereafter. 

This is truer in smaller school 
systems than in larger ones. By 
missing that first meeting they 
don’t get acquainted with new 
faculty members. They miss the 
valuable information and proce- 
dures that are important parts of 
the school system. 
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Succeeding meetings, usually 
on a monthly schedule, are missed 
because it is all essential that 
teams be kept in high gear every 
minute. If a practice is skipped 
to attend a faculty meeting, his 
worthy opponents in the same 
conference thereby gain an ad- 
vantage that can never be over- 
come. Even conference athletic 
meetings held in the afternoon 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 


: ~ 
, — 


Easy-to-get for your community 





“Teachers bring their classes to the Museum and 
we cooperate in many ways in helping them 
develop talent and interest in individual 
students,’’ says Ernest T. Luhde, Director, 


Museum at Stamford, Connecticut. 


If you get a few parents and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens interested in 
Stamford’s plan you'll be amazed 
how little money and work will get 
a Children’s Museum going. 


About a dozen years ago, Stamford 
Museum began in one room. ‘loday 


. » it has a building with 
= 12 exhibit halls and 8 


acres of land. First were 





exhibits geared to young- 
sters’ own hobbies, interests. Next, a 
plain, ordinary barnyard needing only 
ducks, laying hens, goat and sheep. 
City children were beside themselves 
with delight. 


Teachers sent young 
artists to the barn- 
yard to sketch from 
life. Art classes fol- 
lowed and art exhibits. 
Then came gem polish- 
ing and photography classes. 


That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 
satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 
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on school time must be cut short 
so that the coaches can hurry 
back to their charges. Missing a 
Monday’s practice is bad because 
the missed assignments of last 
week’s game must be reviewed 
and corrected. Heavy scrimmage 
is the order of the day for Tues- 
day and Wednesday. Thursday is 
out as both offense and defense 
needs a final brush-up for Fri- 








Other activities “grew”... week-end 
hikes for young naturalists; dancing 


instruction and lively, fun- 






giving square dances. 


Director Luhde tries any 
good idea. He tried a 
weather class. Now 
has an official U.S. ei < 
Weather Bureau Co- 
operating Station with daily weather 
broadcasts. He tried an astronomy 
class. Now has a little planetarium. 


If Further Interested—Mvusrum News, a 
little monthly bulletin packed with features 
showing the Museum in action, will be 
sent you at $1 a year postpaid. Just write 
STAMFORD Museum, Courtland Park, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 










day’s game. 

Poor coach! He becomes a fac- 
ulty outcast. Except for bulletins 
read later, he knows little of 
what is going on in the school 
outside his sphere of influence. 
We talk of inservice training. 
When can the coach get it? You 
say he doesn’t need it. Since 
when can the coach or the school 
administrator afford to divorce 
the athletic department from the 
rest of the school? Is there to be 
a separate college of athletics? If 
so, why not turn it over to the 
Down Town Quarterbacks? No 
wonder coaches become narrow 
in their interests. They don’t have 
much of a chance to hear or see 
what is going on in other depart- 
ments. They could and would see 
a. boy, as a well rounded person- 
ality, if they had a chance and 
received some encouragement. 
They might even go to hear that 
star halfback play in the band or 
sing in the choir. 

I don’t want to be accused of 
picking on coaches. I know of all 
those pressures, and of the ulcers. 
All the howling of wolves that I 
have heard has not been at the 
deer camp! 

The coaches are victims of cir- 
cumstances. We have allowed 
these circumstances to practically 
divorce them from our faculties. 

Would it be possible to let the 
coaches have their boys practice 
under the lights one or two nights 
a month so they could attend 
meetings in the afternoon? Or, 
how about scheduling the faculty 
meetings in the evening? Why 
not have an agreement all 
throughout an athletic confer- 
ence that the same afternoon be 
used each month for faculty 
meetings in all schools of that 
conference. If every school does 
this, no one has an advantage. 

We owe our coaches a solution 
to this problem. We need our 
coaches and our athletic depart- 
ments. They are very valuable to 
our schools. We can’t afford to 
lose their interest and influence in 
our faculty meetings. Why can’t 
we do something about keeping 
these faculty members as valu- 
able parts of our faculties? I’m 
sure that coaches and adminis- 
trators can work out the solution. 
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Are You Discriminating 
Against Some Pupils? 


Y THE time you read this 

note, the Governor’s Second 
Conference on Children and 
Youth will be meeting or will 
have met. This conference, as you 
no doubt know, is designed to 
carry into and throughout Wis- 
consin the aims and objects of 
the recent Midcentury White- 
house Conference on Children 
and Youth. If or whether to date 
you have had any part in your 
community or school in further- 
ing the spirit and _ concrete 
achievements of these confer- 
ences, may we ask that you use 
your best efforts to help mobilize 
citizen support of the recommen- 
dations of the Whitehouse Con- 
ference. 

The article Where is Ability 
Found? which follows, seems to 
us, where it reflects the trenchant 
thinking of Dr. Allison Davis, to 
epitomize the spirit of The 
Whitehouse Conference as it re- 
lates to public education. 


¥ 
Where Is Ability Found? 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 


To see oursel’s as others see us!” 


—Robert Burns 


F SOMEONE were to approach 

you and tell you bluntly that 
as a teacher you discriminated 
against from 60-70 per cent of 
your pupils, you would believe 
that person ignorant, grossly mis- 
informed, or prejudiced against 
you or teachers in general. And 
unless you were different from 
most teachers you would have 
every right to your belief. For, 


Quotations for this article are taken 
from Allison Davis’s article, “Abilities 
and Survival,” The Survey, February, 
1951. Mr. Davis’s article was, in sub- 
stance, included in an address given at 
the recent Midcentury Whitehouse 
Conference on Children and Youth. 
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within their own culture stand- 
ards, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that teachers, with their 
background of interest in chil- 
dren and child study and of gen- 
eral affection for young people, 
are as considerate as any other 
group in their treatment of chil- 
dren. 

You notice the underlined qual- 
ification or reservation in the 
previous sentence: “within their 
own culture standards.” There 
seems to be the rub. Let me 
hasten to relieve your mind 
slightly by saying that the kind 
of discrimination induced by cul- 
ture standards is largely if not 
totally unconscious. 

Now that I have given you a 
peek at the cat in the bag, let’s 
get him out to observe more com- 
pletely. 

Allison Davis, professor of ed- 
ucation at the University of Chi- 
cago, has thrown the searchlight 
on culture in its effect on person- 
ality development. In these days, 
anthropology and _ psychology 
have been put together in a very 
fruitful way by many excellent 


scholars and writers. But no- 
where have we read such a 
thorough-going and we might say 
devastating and yet seemingly 
well founded criticism of what 
culture can do when it puts 
blinders on those who educate 
our young. Shall we get down to 
it? Says Dr. Davis: 


In our country as a whole, more than 
60 out of every 100 children live in 
families of the lower socio-economic 
groups. The majority of these children 
are native white; millions more are 
from colored groups or from white 
foreign-background groups. 

From the time that these children 
begin school—and more than 70 out of 
every 100 of our elementary school 
children come from these lower socio- 
economic groups—most of their ability 
is mis-directed or wasted. . . . more 
than 95 out of every 100 teachers are 
from middle socio-economic groups. 
The teachers, therefore, do not under- 
stand the behavior and goals of the 
lower socio-economic group of pupils. 
The lower socio-economic group of 
pupils, on the other hand, do not 
understand, and _ therefore, cannot 
learn, the teachers’ culture. . . . In 
midwestern school population, studied 
by Kenneth Eells of the University of 
Chicago, and others, the lowest socio- 
economic group, when it had been in 
school only four years, was already 1'4 
grades retarded, on the average. 


Dr. Davis goes on to analyze 
the differences in motivation be- 
tween lower and middle class 
people in their attitudes toward 
eating, toward shelter including 





- Majority... 


are native white; millions more from colored group... 








light and heat, toward clothing 
and toward other things. He says, 
for example: 


. . . the conception that aggression 
and hostility are neurotic or maladap- 
tive symptoms of a chronically frus- 
trated adolescent is an _ ethnocentric 
view of middle class psychiatrists. In 
lower class families, physical aggres- 
sion is as much a normal, socially 
approved and socially inculcated type 
of behavior as it is in frontier com- 
munities. 
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Your Greatest Values in 
Personally Escorted ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
.- 42 to 53 Days... 
@ Tourist Class only $1205 and up 

@ Cabin Class only $1420 and up 

@ First Class only $1565 and up 

QUEEN MARY, QUEEN ELIZABETH, GEORGIC from 
N.Y.—FRANCONIA, SAMARIA, SCYTHIA from Quebec 
Small Parties. Accommodations Limited. Reserve NOW! 
Don't delay! Write today for illustrated folders "V-51" 


mm Campus Fours, inc. 


39 S. La Salle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


In the last five years, the Uni- 


-versity of Chicago has conducted 


an intensive and _ cooperative 
study of present intelligence 
tests. The study reveals that ten 
of the most used tests are com- 
posed mostly of questions on 
which higher occupational groups 
are superior and that vocabulary, 
motivation, and greater training 
favors higher occupational 


“OUR RELAXING ADVENTURE 
began on our Canadian Pacific 


Rieti or 
Yj, yy 


i 
1 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
train across Canada. Air con- | 
ditioning... modern rooms... { 
superb food! From Vancouver, 
cruised 2,000 miles up the I 
Inside Passage ina sleek Prin- | 
cess liner. A floating resort... | 
sun bathing, deck sports, 
movies, dancing! At Skagway, | 
Alaska, marveled at natives, | 
totem poles...flowers, fjords, | 
glaciers. And all this for as low | 
as $150 round-trip from 
Vancouver.” | 
FOR RAIL FARES, Great Lakes | 
trips, Alaska cruises and trans- | 
Pacific air service, see your | 
local agent or any Canadian | 
Pacific office. 
l 
| 
J 





Weekly Sailings 





© 1950 Campus Tours, Inc. 
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groups. When, for example, such 
a question was given as the fol- 
lowing (found in present tests): 

A symphony is to a composer 
as a book is to what? 

( ) paper ( ) sculptor 
( ) author ( )musician 
( ) man 
—81 per cent of higher socio- 
economic groups marked the cor- 
rect response as against 51 per 
cent of the lower socio-economic 
group. On the other hand, on 
questions (where words and situ- 
ations were common to all chil- 
dren) such as the following: 

A baker goes with bread like a 
carpenter goes with what? 

( ) a saw ( ) a house 
( ) a spoon ( ) a nail 
( ) aman 
50 per cent of each socio- 








normal... 


physical aggression is... 


economic group gave the right 
answer. 

In conclusion, Dr. Davis says 
that our very survival in our 
present world crisis depends on 
tapping this lower socio-economic 
group for new abilities. 


The free school in America must be 
the ladder of the people. Teachers may 
think themselves as unimportant... 
but ... the survival of the United 
States as a world power depends 
directly and chiefly upon the public 


schools. 
* * * 


Science in high school is taught 
mostly by part-time teachers who 
double up teaching other subjects. Men 
make up more than 59 per cent of all 
science teachers in public high schools. 

In a new study of how public high 
schools teach science, the U. S. Office 
of Education found that the average 
class in physics enrolls only 19 pupils; 
the average gener‘al science class en- 
rolls 30 pupils. The most common prac- 
tice for schools is to allot five periods 
a week to each of the science classes— 
biology, chemistry, physics, and gen- 
eral science. 
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Wausau Dedicates High School 


Unit Two of the Wausau Senior 
High School which has just been com- 
pleted was dedicated the evening of 
Mar. 27. George E. Watson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
was the principal speaker for the occa- 
sion. Other officials who had a part in 
the program were Mayor Herbert A. 
Giese, Fred W. Braun, president of the 


Board of Education, and E. H. 
Boettcher, principal of the Wausau 
Senior High School. Music for the 


ceremonies was provided by the school’s 
organizations. G. W. Bannerman, super- 
intendent of schools, was chairman of 
the Dedication Committee. 


Brown Co. Recruits Teachers 


The Green Bay Association of Com- 
merce, the American Association of 
University Women, the Green Bay 
Parent-Teacher Council, and Delta 
Kappa Gamma jointly sponsored a 
Selective Teacher Recruitment Day at 
Green Bay, Mar. 15, for the Green 
Bay-Brown County area. A total of 90 


’ high school students of the graduating 


class who expressed an interest in 
rural, elementary, and secondary teach- 
ing spent the day visiting classes of 
their choice and attending conferences 
after the close of school. 


Roy Ihlenfeldt, State Department of 
Public Instruction, led the round table 
discussions. Mae Hardie, Brown County 
supervising teacher, served as_ con- 
sultant for the rural discussion group; 
Helen L. Ferslev, principal Jackson 
School, Green Bay, advised the elemen- 
tary group; Marie McKnight, East 
High School, Green Bay,.was con- 
sultant for the high school section; and 
in the field of special education Amanda 
Schuette was the consultant for the 
commercial subjects; Helga Isakson 
for art; and Jean Reuter for dental 
hygiene. 

Dinner was served at the Y.M.C.A. 
in the evening with a special program 
of skits and music. Mrs. Ethel Speer- 
schneider of Green Bay arranged the 
entire program. 


Green Bay Quotes “Life” 


The officials of the Green Bay Public 
Schools have applied the 63-question 
test, published last October by Life 
Magazine entitled, “How Good Are Our 
Schools?” to Green Bay and have pub- 
lished a 16-page pamphlet containing 
all the answers. The report reminds 
the reader that the test, composed of 
prepared and appraised questions re- 
quiring specific, factual answers, was 
given to 500 school systems throughout 
the country and that Life ranked the 
best schools as rating between 120 and 
153 points. By comparison Green Bay 
scores a 130 point return. The pam- 
phlet was distributed locally at the 
annual Education-Business-Industry- 
Labor Day, April 11. 
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Health Educators to Meet, May 7 


A health education interest group 
designed for nurses, school adminis- 
trators, teachers, and health educators 
will be a part of the 43rd Annual 
Meeting program of the Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, May 7- 
8, in Milwaukee. Luncheon speaker for 
the first day of the meeting will be 
A. C. Van Dusen, assistant to the pres- 
ident of Northwestern University, 
whose topic will be concerned with 
human relations. Dr. Esmond R. Long, 
editor of the American Review of 


Tuberculosis, will be the introductory 
speaker, and Lucile Perty, a two star 
lady general in the U. S. Public Health 
Service, will be the luncheon speaker 
on May 8. Discussions will include civil 
defense and rehabilitation of tubercu- 
losis patients. 


Haney Heads MSEA 

Earl Haney of the Washington High 
School faculty of Milwaukee and for- 
mer treasurer of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has 
been elected president of the Milwau- 











Worry 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING 


520 TENNEY BUILDING 
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Financial anxiety at the time of 
disability retards recovery many 


days and costs many dollars. 


Guard your income with your local asso- 


ciation’s Group Insurance Plan. 
For information write to 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSN. | 


or 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
MADISON OFFICE 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Elizabeth Waters Hall, on terraced slopes above Lake Mendota. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 


Invites you to... 


Supplement your 1951 Summer Session at the University of Wisconsin with the 
best in living conditions offered by the University’s Division of Residence Halls 
at minimum rates. Elements in the design for a profitable and enjoyable summer 


include: 

ee 4 IDEAL ON-CAMPUS LOCATION 
* FAVORABLE STUDY CONDITIONS 
* ATTRACTIVE MENUS 


* UNEXCELLED RECREATION FACILITIES 
RATES (including board and room): 








i} WOMEN SINGLE* DOUBLE 
TRIPP, HALL - - « = = = = + « = = $140 $120-$130 
ELIZABETH WATERS HALL - - - - - 145 
BARNARD HALL (Graduates only) - - - 145 135 
HODAG (Graduates only) Room and Boerd  - 135 

Room only - - - 40 
MEN 
ADAMS HALL - - - - - - - - - = $140 $120-$130 
KRONSHAGE HOUSES - - - - - - - 130 


Separate houses are reserved for graduates in 
Tripp, Elizabeth Waters, Adams, and Kronshage. 
MARRIED COUPLES 
SLICHTER HALL- - - - - - - = - - $250 per couple 


We will be glad to send you an illustrated residence bulletin. 


Please write Division of Residence Halls, The University of Wisconsin, Slichter 
Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Below: Tripp Hall on the right; Adams Hall, Slichter Hall, and Kronshage Houses along 
the Lake Mendota shoreline to the left; Picnic Point in the background. 
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kee Secondary Education Association, 
Other officers include: William Smith 
of West Division High School, vice 
president; Claire Rich of Rufus King 
High School, secretary; and Phill May 
of Bay View High School, treasurer. 


Kiel Has “Night of Plays” 


“A Night of Plays” is a novel event 
which occurs annually at Kiel High 
School. In this contest three plays are 
given by the freshman, sophomore, and 
junior classes respectively and the one 
which excels in play production re- 
ceives a plaque. The following plays 
were presented this year: “A Night in 
the Country” was produced by the 
freshman class; the sophomores gave 
“Nobody Sleeps’; and the junior class 
presented “Everything Nice.” 


Burlington Wants Summer School 


Attendance at summer school one out 
of three years will be required of all 
teachers in the Burlington Public 
School system under terms of the con- 
tracts sent to the teachers in March. 
It will not become effective until 1952 
because the board felt that many teach- 
ers had already made plans for the 
summer vacation. The only other new 
provision of the contract is to require 
all school personnel to have chest 
X-rays annually. 


Appleton Passes Penalty Rule 


The Appleton Board of Education 
passed a penalty rule at the March 
meeting for teachers who violate the 
graduate work requirement, but a year 
of grace was allowed by moving the 
deadline back to September, 1952, in- 
stead of next fall. After that time 
teachers will be penalized $100 a year 
for violations of the rule passed in 
1947, requiring them to acquire six 
additional credits in college education 
every five or seven years depending on 
what degrees they now hold. 


Burlington Has Sports Carnival 


To raise funds for Burlington’s 
March of Dimes campaign in February 
the teachers of the public schools spon- 
sored a sports carnival, Feb. 6, in the 
High School Gym. Featured on the pro- 
gram were a basket ball game between 
the men of the faculty and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a volley ball 
game between the men and women of 
the faculty. A band composed of fac- 
ulty members and friends provided the 
music for the occasion which was 
closed with dancing. Pop corn, soft 
drinks, home made candy, and “hot 
dogs” lent atmosphere and profit for 
the carnival. Over $800 was realized 
for the March of Dimes. 


Waukesha Student Wins Contest 


Lois Erdman of Waukesha High 
School was awarded first prize in the 
annual statewide contest sponsored by 
the Governor’s Committee on the Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handi- 
capped for her essay entitled, “Equal 
Opportunity in the Employment for the 
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Physically Handicapped.” As the result 
of winning first in the state contest her 
essay will be submitted in the National 
Essay Contest sponsored by the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week. 
Second prize went to Wayne J. Barta 
of St. Francis Minor Seminary of Mil- 
waukee; third prize to Florence Goetz, 
Marathon High School; and fourth 
prize to Jean Conlin, Messmer High 
School of Milwaukee. Cash awards and 
certificates to winners were presented 
by Gov. Kohler. The WEA is one of 
the sponsoring organizations for the 
project in Wisconsin. 


Teachers Want Salary Schedule 


At the February meeting of the 
Marinette County Teachers Association 
held in Crivitz a uniform countywide 
salary schedule was adopted. The plan 
presented would compensate teachers 
according to the amount of teaching 
experience, the number of years of edu- 
cation, and the type of degree. 


Television Courses Offered 


Television, a newer technical subject 
usually not taught as such in high 
schools, is now offered to high school 
students for study by correspondence 
from the University of Wisconsin. The 
new course, which was inspired by re- 
quests for television instruction on the 
high school level, is provided by the 
University Extension Division, and 
may be taken, with the approval of the 
principal, for high school credit. The 
course, in 16 assignments, covers tele- 
vision’s basic principles, current stand- 
ards, television receiver circuits, and 
elementary servicing techniques. A pre- 
requisite for enrolling is a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of radio as given in the 
University Extension course in ele- 
ments of radio, or the equivalent. 


Koyen Succeeds Stoffel 


Roland A. Koyen, research assistant 
in education at the University of Wis- 
consin, was elected principal of the 
Richland County Normal School, Mar. 
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“So your’ family is moving to another 
city ... Are you sure it isn’t a plot to 
break us up?” 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Things are really rolling 
on the Worlds 
» Biggest Assembly Line’! 
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Bazookas and bayonets... tanks and tor- 
pedoes . . . rifles and rocket shells . . . coal and 
steel and food. These are just a few of the 
thousands of things rolling today on the na- 
tion’s railroads as America rearms. 

For your railroads are the biggest “assembly 
line” the world has ever known! With nearly 
400,000 miles of steel track, they join farm 
and mine with furnace and factory, camp and 
port. From raw materials, through every stage 
of manufacture, the things which America must 
have to live and to grow stronger are assembled 
and distributed by rail—for only railroads have 
the carrying capacity and the operating econ- 
omy to perform so tremendous a task. 

In national defense as in peacetime com- 
merce, the country’s productive strength is 
made effective by the world’s greatest trans- 
portation system. 

And, as the national defense program con- 
tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 
even more time . . . more space . . . more effort 
4 to the country’s biggest job: effective rearma- 

I~} ment to keep the nation strong...to keep it free. 
oe { 
lo Pm 
Listen to 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Travel the Jlighways 


of Romance in 


NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 





There's romance in its name...The 
Santa Fe Trail...and for six decades it 
was a glamorous route which belonged 
to the days of the singing cowboys, of the 
mountain men, the traders and trappers, 
but also along its course came the long 
caravans of homeseekers and homelovers 
who remained to help build the West. 
In fancy you'll travel this and other 
famous trails as you drive along New 
Mexico’s fine highways, to famed 
scenic wonders and places of historic 
interest — Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park, eight National Monuments and 
eighteen Indian pueblos. Each day*you'll 
discover something new and strange 
and different; and too, you'll find 
yourself reliving many of the epochal 
events of more than 400 years of 
fascinating history in New Mexico. 
Start pig 


ee 


Mining now for your 
in of tomorrow! 






AND WE'LL 
FREE BOOKLETS 
PRONTO! 


Room 1471, State Capitol - Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: [_] New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
oO Official Highway Map, oO New Mexico “Historic Trails” Map 


“ @ PLEASE PRINT r 
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12. He will succeed John G. Stoffel who 
resigned to become Richland Center 
postmaster, effective April 1. 


STC Sponsors Summer Camp 


The state teachers colleges will again 
sponsor a summer school camp at 
Eagle River, Wis. It is a five week ses- 
sion, June 18 to July 21, and the camp 
will be conducted on a workshop plan 
with Conservation Education as a cen- 
tral theme. Students may also work in 
the areas of Field Botany and -Field 
Zoology and in Social Studies. Six 
semester hours of credit, either gradu- 
ate or under-graduate, is available and 
it is open to students and teachers who 
are doing work at the senior college or 
graduate level. Fred Schmeeckle of 
Central STC at Stevens Point will 
serve again as director of the camp as 
he did in 1950, and Sam Thorn, for- 
merly of Milwaukee STC, will be on 
the staff. Many consultants will be 
utilized during the session from such 
agencies as the United States Forest 
Service, United States Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, State Department of 
Public Instruction, University of Wis- 
consin, and Wisconsin Conservation 
Department. There are camp accommo- 
dations for 21 men and 21 women. 
Pres. Forrest Polk of Oshkosh STC 
and Pres. Wm. C. Hansen of Central 
STC at Stevens Point constitute the 
committee in charge, and anyone inter- 
ested should get in touch with them. 


A Readable Government Report 


The 34th Biennial Report of the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
has just been published in a new 
format. By the use of two colors in 
addition to the traditional black for 
most printing and by a generous use 
of photographs, drawings, maps, and 
charts, the reader gets a pleasing im- 
pression of a document which is some- 
times drab and uninteresting except 
for the one seeking the usual statistical 
information. For easy reading, good 
sized type is used. Appropriate head- 
ings and subheads, properly placed, 
lend to the attractiveness of the report. 


Curling Makes Début 


Curling is one of the oldest sports 
historically and at the present time 
one’ of the most popular ones at 
Portage High School, reports Vera 
Williams, physical education instructor 
at Portage. Every Thursday 33 girls 
don their winter togs, snatch a broom, 
and hike for the curling rink. Under 
the competent instruction of the male 
members of the Curling Club the girls 
have little trouble sweeping the 42- 
pound stones over the ice. Intramural 
contests which have proved to be a 
grand sport are held among the girls. 
Are there other Wisconsin schools 
offering this activity to girls? 


Wood Co. Assn. Hears Leaders 


The Wood County Education Associ- 
ation had as principal speakers for 
their annual spring meeting at Wiscon- 




















Dry paint you ~ 
“wipe on with a 


felt-tip brush 


No liquid is needed. Broad and 
line strokes are produced with 
wiping movement of the pat- 
ented felt-tip brush, and tones 
are easily blended. Corrections 
can be made with kneaded 
eraser or art gum. Medium tex- 
ture paper is recommended. 
Complete sets of 5 and 8 colors. 








BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr.; Robert Humphrey 








A boost for the Journal’s adver- 
tisers whenever possible is a boost 
for your own interests. 





—_MEXICO——_ 





TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


Delightful Summer Vacation 
4 Hrs. College Credit 


Spanish, History. Art, Silversmithing, 
Dancing, etc. Field trips to the most in- 
teresting spots in Mexico. Two summer 
sessions, four weeks each: June 19-July 
16; July 26-August 22. Interlude of Study 
and Travel at a very low cost. For 
further information and registration: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO 
Box. 2406, W-Wichita Sta., Wichita, Kan. 
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READING-LITERATURE 
SERIES 


That full measure 
of good reading 
for Grades 7, 8, 9 


An anthology of stories, 
articles, essays, plays, and 
poems designed to stimulate 
in pupils a better understand- 
ing of the relationship of good 
reading to good living. 

YOUR WORLD 

(Book 1)—for Grade 7 


YOUR COUNTRY 
(Book 2)—for Grade 8 


YOUR LIFE 
(Book 3)—for Grade 9 


Authors: Wilfred Eberhart, Profes- 
sor of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Bernice E. Leary, ,Curricu- 
lum Consultant, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, Public Schools; Irma Dick 
Swearingen, former Junior High 
School Teacher, Wisconsin. 


Manual available for each 
of above books. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








If you are making a trip this sum- 
mer be sure to check the travel ads 


in this Journal. 
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ESCORTED 
10 UJ RS To California, Colorado, Gla- 
cier, Yellowstone, Zion-Bryce, 
Pacific North West, Canadian 
Rockies, Black Hills, Dude Ranch, Alaska, 
Hawaii, NewYork, New England, E.Canada, 
Gaspe, Smoky Mt's., New Orleans, Florida, 
Ozarks, Mexico, Bermuda. 


17th Annual Escorted Tours 
Travel through 13 countries of 
Europe by Motor Coach. See 
5 ae g-gn timaiee 
ssisi, Paris, 
London, Dublin. $1245 up 
Folder T describing all tours or individual 
folders free on request. 


Romona Hayes Healy, Ph.B.,M.A.,J.D.,Mgr. 








VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS 





S59 EAST MADISON ST., CHICAGO 3 








sin Rapids, Mar. 6, G. E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Burton Kreitlow of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Mae Roach from Cen- 
tral STC at Stevens Point. In the 
afternoon the elementary teachers 
heard a discussion of the place of the 
Social Studies in the elementary cur- 
riculum by Adolph I. Winther of 
Whitewater STC, and the secondary 
teachers discussed the topic of For- 
ensics in Small High Schools with Rex 
Liebenberg from the State Department 
of Public Instruction as consultant. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Joseph Treder, 
president; Mrs. Loy Rayhorn, vice 
president; Charlotte Heggelund, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Luella Wellner, treas- 
urer. 


Selections for Memorizing 


Teachers in grades 1 through 16 will 
be interested in Selections for Memo- 
rizing, which bring together our com- 
mon heritage of purpose, ideals, love of 
country, beauty, and wisdom. Selec- 
tions for each grade are published as 
a Personal Growth Leaflet which can 
be presented to each student. 


Teachers may receive a single copy 
free for any one grade by sending a 
stamped, selfaddressed envelope to Sec- 
tion 25, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. Indicate the grade 
desired. Teachers who wish to have the 
entire collection in one volume will find 
it in the American Citizens Handbook, 
$2 per copy from NEA. 





Necrology 


Paula Assenheimer, 46, of Cudahy 
passed away, Mar. 9, in a Milwaukee 
hospital after an illness of three weeks. 
She was widely known for her work 
and interest in childhood education. At 
the time of her death she was secre- 
tary-treasurer of the International 
Association for Childhood Education 
and a member of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Association 
for Childhood Development which she 
has also served as president. Miss 
Assenheimer has been active in cur- 
riculum planning councils and was a 
member of Delta Kappa Gamma, hon- 
orary professional society for women 
teachers. A graduate of Milwaukee 
STC, she has taught kindergarten in 
Clinton, Cudahy, and Milwaukee. 


* * * 


Lilly M. Andrews, a music teacher 
at the Longfellow School in Madison, 
died suddenly, Mar. 8. A native of 
Baraboo, she had taught in Madison 
for about 30 years. 

x * * 


George A. Friday, 54, a supervisor 
and teacher at the Racine Vocational 
School, died at the Veterans Hospital 
at Wood, Wis., Mar. 4, after a long 
illness. A veteran of World War I, he 
joined the staff at Racine 24 years ago. 








ONE RESERVATION 
ONE LOW COST 


No fussing over details ...no 
guessing at costs. Our friendly es- 
corts do all the work... all costs are 
complete. As low as *$148.41 for 8 
days. NW-UP Tours take you to 
Yellowstone, Zion-Bryce-Grand 
Canyon National Parks, Colorado, 
California and Old Mexico. Send 
now for free 64-page “Summer 
Tours” book. 9 wonderful tours 
pictured with thrill-by-thrill 
description. 

NOTE: The National Education Associa- 
tion Convention will be held in San 
Francisco July 1-6. Why not make yours a 
double - purpose vacation this summer— 
include the Convention and a fascinating 
low cost tour 


* From Chicago and return, tax additional 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


See your Travel Agent or Mail Coupon 











pPeseseeaneaesenrem 
, I. D. Kessler, Manager B49 

Department of Tours . d 

@ North Western-Union Pacific 4 

2 148 S. Clark St., Chicago 3, Illinois 1 
Please send free SUMMER TOUR 

@ Book. ” . 4G 

B Name 3 

“ Street . 

s 4 

8 City State q 


NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 

















THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents the Following 


Special Institutes, 
Conferences and Clinics 


In the 1951 Summer Session 


JUNE 22 to AUGUST 17 











*Three-Week Session in Agricultural Extension Personnel, June 11-29 
*School for Workers, June 18-August 18 
*Writers’ Institute, June 22—August 17 
Mid-West Junior High School Conference, June 25-27 
*Four-Week Session for Teachers of Agriculture, June 25-July 21 
Institute for County Superintendents, June 25-29 
Conference on Guidance, Health, and Personnel, June 27-29 
*All-State High School Band, July 1-21 
Conference on the Teaching of Mathematics, July 2-6 
Audio-Visual Institute, July 9-13 
Institute in Social Welfare, July 9-13 
Conference on Communication, July 9-13 
Band Directors’ Conference, July 9-13 
Institute for Language Teachers, July 14 
Institute for Superintendents and Principals, July 16-20 
Business Education Institute, July 23-25 
*All-State High School Chorus Clinic, July 23-August 11 
*All-State High School Orchestra Clinic, July 23-August 11 
Institute in Reading, July 23-25 
Institute on Geographic Understandings, July 30-August 1 
Orchestra and Choral Directors’ Conference, July 30-August 1 
Conference of Speech Teachers and Coaches, July 21-August 2 
Workshop in Composing and Arranging, July 31-August 2 
Institute for Principals and Reorganized Rural School Districts, August 6-9 
Institute for College Instructors in Driver Education, August 6-10 
Elementary School Music Institute, August 14-15 
*Accountants Graduate Study Conference, August 20-22 
*School of Banking, August 20-September 1 
*Short Course in Life Underwriting, date to be announced 
*Short Course for Fire and Casualty Insurance, date to be announced 
Great Books Training Course, date to be announced 


* For these institutes, a fee is charged. The University of Wisconsin Summer Session invites you to 
be its guest at all others. 
For special bulletins, address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Education Building 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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Governor Kohler, Jr. 
Calls Conference on 
Children and Youth 


Discussion Will Follow 
White House Conference 


Gov. Walter J. Kohler, Jr., 
has called a Second Gover- 
nor’s Conference of Children 


and Youth at the University | 


Memorial Union, April 19- 
21. Its purpose is to focus on 
successful ways of mobiliz- 
ing community support for 
the recommendations of the 
White House Conference on | 
Children and Youth held last | 
December. The Governor has 








appointed J. L. Miller of the 
University Extension Divi- | 
sion as general chairman, | 
and Mrs. Harriet P. Clinton, 
Division of Child Welfare | 
and Youth Service of the| 


GOV. KOHLER, JR. 





Teachers Colleges Get 





Wisconsin Elementary Principals 
Will Meet at Green}Lake in May 





Social Studies Council 
Scheduled in Madison 


The annual spring confer- 
ence of the Wisconsin Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies will 
be held in the Memorial 
Union Building at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Satur- 
day, May 5, with registration 
beginning at 9:00 A.M., ac- 
cording to Irene E. Smith of 
Central High School, West 
Allis, who is president of the 
Council. 

Officers 


of the Council 


Liberal Arts Courses have secured two outstand- 





of Normal 
decided re- 


The 
School 


Board 
Regents 


State Department of Public | cently to establish four-year 


Welfare, as secretary. 
Following registration 


‘liberal 
at{nine state teachers colleges 
1:00 P.M. Thursday, April | {next September. 


arts courses at all 


Superior is 


19, the afternoon Workshops | the only one with such a 


will pose problems in 
field of human rights which | 


are being planned under the | anticipated drop in 
Rebecca | ment the 
of the/|will be able to take care of 
courses offered for | 
at least the next two years. 
| “The 
_ | the 
Principal speakers for the|maintenance of a 
6:00|teachers training 
Great Enrollment in 
B. | courses shall not be accepted 


of Mrs. 
Barton, director 
Governor’s Commission on} 
Human Rights. 


direction 


Principal Speakers 


Conference banquet, 
P.M., Thursday in the 
Hall will be Lester 


ithe new 


the | |course now. 


It is thought that with the 
enroll- 


present faculties 


first consideration of 
colleges shall be the 
strong 
program. 
liberal arts 


Granger of New York, past| beyond a point which would 


president of the 
(Turn to page 25) 


National | hamper 
iers,” the regents said. 


training of teach- 








of the delayed delivery of 


District II: 
District III: E. 
District IV: 

Jeffery, Kenosha. 


District V: 


District VI: 
Luedke, Milwaukee. 








pL — 


Armand Ketterer, 
Ostrander, Lancaster. 
Mollie Leopold, 


NEA DISTRICT DELEGATES 


District delegates to the San Francisco NEA in 
July were elected by ballot in February. 


On account 
Journals in which ballots 


appeared the Executive Committee extended the dead- 
line three days. The two persons elected by members 
of the six districts are as follows: 

District I: Robert Fisler, River Falls; Margaret 

Schnittger, Superior. 

Laura Livermore, 
phine Schneider, Oshkosh. 
H. Boettcher, Wausau; 
} Vincent, Stevens Point. 
Eric T Becker, Beaver Dam; 


Appleton; Jose- 
Paul M. 

Mary 
Robert 


Madison; 


Mae 


| 


Milwaukee; 
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ing speakers for the confer- 

ence. Michael B. Petrovich 

of the UW History Depart- 
ment will address the morn- 

ing session, and Edward C. 

Kirkland, the Kemper A. 

Knapp Visiting Professor of 

History from Bowdoin Col- 

lege, will be the guest 

speaker at the luncheon. 

Prof. Kirkland has a rich 

background of personal ex- 

perience and research. 

The tentative 
as follows: 
9:00-9: 
9:15-9:45—Demonstration of 
new types of audio-visual 
aids in the Play Circle, 
and exhibits of materials 
in the corridor. 
:50-10:50—General Ses- 
sion, Play Circle. Address 
—‘What shall we teach 
about Russia and Eastern 
Europe?” Michael B. 
Petrovich. 

111:00-11: ectional 
Meetings. Strong leader- 
ship to be provided at ele- 
mentary and_ secondary 
levels. 

12:00-2:00—Luncheon 

—The Old Madison Room. 

Speaker — Edward C. 

Kirkland. Topic announced 

later will. be related to 

problems arising from 
teaching controversial 
issues. 


program is 


50—Registration. 


vo) 


50—S 


Reservations for luncheon 
should be made with Ruth 
Johnson, Wisconsin High 
School, Madison 6. The price 
is $1.45 and the reservations 
should reach Miss Johnson 


al by Thursday, May 3. 





Officials ieee Increased 
Participation from the Area 

The annual spring confer- 
ence of the Wisconsin Ele- 
mentary Principals Associa- 
tion, previously conducted in 
Madison, will be held at the 
Northern Baptist Assembly 
Grounds at Green Lake on 
Friday and Saturday, May 
11-12, according to Secre- 
tary Lillian Simonson of 
Madison. The officers hope 
that the change in meeting 
place to a more central loca- 
tion will result in increased 
participation of principals 
from the central and north- 
ern parts of the state. Reg- 
istration will begin at 9:00 
A.M., Friday. 


General Theme 

Berniece Benedict of Man- 
itowoc, president of the or- 
ganization, has announced 
the general theme of the 
conference to be “The Ele- 
mentary Principal Examines 
His Role in Satisfying the 
Basic Needs of Children.” 
Program highlights will be 
an address by John Guy 
Fowlkes, dean of the UW 
School of Education, on the 
subject: “The Principal—A 
Leader in His Community”, 
and a member of the State 
department will discuss the 
topic: “Civilian Defense and 
Its Implications for _ the 
Schools.” Robert W. Eaves, 
newly appointed secretary of 
the Elementary Principals 
Department of the NEA, 
will talk on organizational 
problems and will assist with 
various aspects of the pro- 
gram. 


Workshops Planned 

Three workshops are being 
planned for the conference 
which will be centered on: 
improving the program for 
the gifted child, improving 
the arithmetic program, and 
improving the program of 
instruction through inservice 
education of teachers. Her- 
bert Spitzer, University of 
Iowa, and Bernice Leary, 
curriculum coordinator of 
the Madison Public Schools, 
will clarify present practices 


(Turn to page 24) 
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study new visual aids. Mil- 
Watson Calls Confab waukee STC has scheduled a 
Square Dance Training 


For Health and Phy. Ed. 
= |School Friday evening for 


The impact of mobilization | all attending the conference. 
for defense upon the school | : ¢ 
health and physical educa- | Panel Discussions 
tion program will be the| The Saturday program will 
theme of the State Confer-|consist of a talk by R. F. 
ence on: Mobilization of | Lewis, first assistant State 
Health and Physical Educa- | Superintendent of Public In- 
tion called by G. E. Watson, | struction, and three panel 
State Superintendent of discussions: ‘Ways of Meet- 
Public Instruction. The meet-|ing the Health and Fitness 
ing will be held in Milwau-| Needs of Children,” “Health 
kee on Friday and Saturday,| Appraisal of School Chil- 
April 20-21. |dren,” and “Building a Bet- 
x ae. |ter Physical Education Pro- 

Purpose of Session 'gram.” Leaders and speakers 

The purposes of the con-|on these panels will include 
ference is: 1) To provide an-| school administrators, physi- 
swers to some of the prob-|cians, dentists and nurses, 
lems and questions arising in |and school and college health 
connection with the mobiliza- | and physical education teach- 
tion program; 2) To discuss|ers, supervisors, and admin- 
existing health and physical |istrators. With the exception 
education programs for iden-|of Fred Hein of the Ameri- 
tification of undeveloped or|can Medical Association, all 
neglected areas; 3) To de-|will be from Wisconsin. 
velop suggestions for local} The meeting will close 
planning; and 4) To focus| with a 15-minute summary 
attention on the importance by Orlo Miller, coordinator 
of a good health and physical | of health, physical education, 
education program to the|and safety, State Depart- 
child and to the nation. ment of Public Instruction. 

The Friday program will 
be devoted to visiting selected Americans born in 1910 
Milwaukee elementary and |can expect to live 52.5 years; 
high school health and physi- | those born in 1948 can ex- 
cal education classes, and to} pect to live 70.5 years. 











NEA Leadership School 
Planned, July 23-Aug. 17 


Announcement has_ been 
|made of the Sixth Annual 
Institute of Organization 
Leadership sponsored by the 
American University and the 
NEA, to be held July 23- 
| Aug. 17, at the University in 
| Washington, D. C. 

The Institute, which is 
limited to 100 students, is an 
intensive university course 
to train officers of local, 
state, and national educa- 
tional groups in the work of 
professional education asso- 
ciations. Formal class study 
is combined with conferences 
and meetings with national 
leaders. 


Courses Offered 


Known as the “West Point 
of Organization Leadership,” 
the Institute features train- 
ing in journalism, public 
speaking, parliamentary law, 
public relations, planning, 
school law, and the history, 
structure, program, and 
problems of local, state, and 
national education associa- 
tions. 

Membership in the Insti- 
tute is open to officers of 
local and state associations, 
classroom teacher groups, 








Future Teachers of America 
sponsors, and _ presidents- ° 
elect of college FTA chap- 
ters, and others who wish io 
prepare for leadership in 
educational organizations. 


Application blanks an‘ 
additional information may 
be obtained by writing to 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, 
NEA Journal, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





PRINCIPALS MEET 
(Continued from page 23) 


and define problems in these 
areas. On Saturday morn- 
ings recorders will present 
summaries and Charles Wal- 
den of the State Department 
and Harvey Manske, elemen- 
tary principal of Milwaukee, 
will give an evaluation of 
the conference. 

Opportunity will be offered 
for various kinds of recrea- 
tion. Ralph Allen and Walter 
Argraves of Madison are co- 
chairmen of the Recreation 
Committee. 

Educators who are _ not 
members may attend the con- 
ference if they join the Wis- 
consin Elementary Princi- 
pals Association and contact 
Walter Argraves, Longfellow 
School, Madison, for reser- 
vations. 





There’s both PROFIT and PLEASURE 
combined in attending 


June 18-July 28 and July 30-Sept. 1 


Facts come faster on Minnesota’s cool, friendly campus... where 
studying is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes from six sky-blue 
lakes you may select from over 1,500 courses, competently taught 
by a nationally-recognized staff. 

Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent opportunity 
for graduate work and research ... right-at-hand vacation pleas- 
ures, plus stimulating plays, concerts, lectures and social events 
will make this a thrilling summer. 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 


Dean of Summer Session, 557 Administration Bldg. 


Wawiversity oF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


April 1951 











Secondary Principals 
Urge Re-examination 


The Wisconsin Secondary 
School Principals Associa- 
tion in their annual spring 
meeting in Madison, Mar. 
15-17, adopted a program 
reminding all educators of 
their continuing responsibil- 
ity to examine and appraise 
the program of instruction 
with respect to education’s 
contribution to the mainte- 
nance of the American Way 
of Life. The most controver- 
sial issues of the entire re- 
port proved to be the adop- 
tion of a policy toward accel- 
eration of students in the 
light of the needs of national 
defense and the granting of 
diplomas by legislative fiat 
to high school seniors who 
enter the armed services 
before graduation. 


Needs for Defense 

The conference approved 
the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Since acceleration is a 
matter which can best be 
solved in the light of the 
needs of national defense, 
the needs of the local com- 


munity and the potentiality 
of the individuals involved, 
schools are charged with the 


examining their policies to 
determine to what extent 
these needs are being discov- 
ered and met. 

2. Competent leadership 


be provided an opportunity 
to discuss with proper mili- 
tary authorities the present 
program of secondary educa- 


program 
armed services. The ultimate 
result of such liaison should 
be a more effective prepara- 
tion and utilization of human 
resources. 


Improved Guidance 


ther improved to _ provide 





every possible assistance to 
every youth in the promotion 
‘of his country’s welfare and 
|his own best interest. 


| 4. Since graduation from 


high school appears to be de- 
'sirable for all inductees, the 
|association opposes the en- 
| actment of any legislation 
which makes pupils automat- 
lically eligible for the high | 





responsibility of continually | 


1 i | Public Instruction, 
representing the high schools | 


school diploma upon entering | 


the service. 

5. This association 
lish a comprehensive 
mittee composed of 
sentatives of higher educa- 
tion, industry, high schools, 
and the State Department of 
for the 


estab- 


purpose of making 
mendations concerning the 
acceptance and use of G. E. 


| D. test results for high school 


tion, as well as the training | 
developed by the| 


graduation, acceptance as 
apprentices or positions in 
industry, and the like. 

6. When the number of 


students justify the need, the 
universities and colleges plan 


{a year round program with 


3. That our guidance and | 
counselling services be fur- | 


particular attention given to 
the needs of the beginning 
college student. 


GOVERNOR’S CONFAB 
(Continued from page 23) 
Conference of Social Work 
and presént head of the Na- 
tional Urban League, and 

Governor Kohler. 

On Friday morning the in- 
spiration of the Washington 
meeting will be passed on to 


the Conference attendants by | 
| Conference Office, 315 South 


a symposium of several of 
Wisconsin’s 78 delegates. 
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at a price 


millionaire winter trade. 


perature 81.3°. Budget trips to nearby foreign 
lands — Nassau, Havana, Jamaica. 


* 
e 
y 
Miami Beach hotel 

Breakfast —in bed if 


Miami Beach 


Typical Fares from: 
Chicago — $153.20 Cincinnati — $130.80 
Dailas — $182.30 


Atlanta — $97.10 





Millionaire Vacation includes: 
Round trip by Deltaliner to Miami 


Airport-hotel limousine 
7 days and nights at a famous 


Motor sightseeing, Miami and 


Boat cruise of| Biscayne Bay 






YOU CAN AFFORD 


Fly there on Delta—and get 98% pure vaca- 
tion, undiluted by long hours on the way. 
Enjoy at a fraction of the cost the same 
luxurious hotels and attractions that cater to the 


Average summer tem- 








you wisn 
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The Vacation You Deserve 


Write today for FREE 
1951 Full-Color Brochure 
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com- | 
repre- | 


recom- | 
| for 


| nity 
| present to give counsel. Mel- 


| all 


They will discuss the inter- 


relationships of education, 
health, human rights, recre- 
ation and welfare, as they 
pertain to our problems in 
Wisconsin. 

On Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning some 20 
“methods” workshops will 
discuss tools and techniques 
community action. Ex- 
perts in the field of commu- 
organization will be 


vin Glasser, executive secre- 
tary of the White House 
Midcentury Conference, has 


been invited to address the 
windup luncheon Saturday 
noon. 


On Thursday, another spe- 
cial feature will be an all- 
day meeting of youth from 
parts of the state who 
will consider their own prob- 
lems of participation in civic 
affairs of their home com- 
munities. They will also par- 
ticipate equally with adults 
in all sessions on Friday and 
Saturday. 

Since attendance at the 
banquet and luncheon is lim- 
ited, it is important that 
reservations be made at the 


Carroll St., Madison. 





e Vacation 
Miami Beach 


Mi, 
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Outstanding features 
of the new 


BLACKWOOD - HERRON - KELLY 


High School Physics 


This completely modern book presents the basic 
principles of physics in simple, vigorous language, 
and insures learning by a variety of everyday appli- 
cations. 


The book is a complete course, readily covered 
in one school year, sufficiently flexible to meet the 
needs of all students. 


The study program includes solved problems 
showing applications of new information, simple 
drill material, and a wealth of problems with a wide 
range of difficulty. 


Striking and unusual visual aids—drawings, dia- 
grams, and photographs and 16 full-color illustra- 
tions—all with legends that really teach, form an 
integral part of the book. 

A simply organized Workbook and Labératory 
Manual, 15 Tests, and a Teachers’ Manual full of 
concrete details, complete the program. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 











EF Educational 





U.S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of 
Madison 









$ For all your Audio Vis- 
val Aids @ Projectors 
Filmstrips @ Film Rental 
Library @ Recorders @ Public Address 
Systems @ Everything Photographic. 
Guaranteed Repair Service. 


Photoart 
















VISUAL 
SERVICE ° 


@ 240-44 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee 














ALASKA, HAWAII AND 
THE WEST 
Good teachers are scarce. 
Exceptional opportunities, 
all departments—throughout 
all the West. Register now 
for fall or immediate vacan- 
cies. Free Life Membership. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 


Pe ee 


36 years’ superior acaiaiaiaat service 











GOOD SCHOOLS FREE ENROLLMENT GOOD SALARIES 
Placements limited to California Schools 


SUNSET TEACHERS AGENCY 


1416 Westwood Boulevard, Room 10 Los Angeles 24, California 
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April 1jto Nov. 15 | .. 


Lack of Schoolhouses 
Is America’s Headache 


America’s No. 1. school 
|headache is its lack of ade- 
quate schoolhouses, a com- 
mittee of citizens from 29 
national organizations em- 
phasized in a special report 
l|entitled “Citizens Look At 
Our Schoolhouses” just re- 
leased by the Office of Edu- 
cation, 
Agency. 
| The report, presenting in- 
formation on what has hap- 
pened to our schools during 
the past 25 years, and re- 
|viewing current and antici- 
pated schoolhousing prob- 
lems, was made public by 
Earl James McGrath, Com- 
|missioner of Education. 








Needs in a Decade 

“Coming from laymen on 
|the Citizens Federal Commit- 
|tee on Education, an ad- 
|visory group to the Office of 
| Education, this progress re- 
|port offers factual evidence 
|of the Nation’s critical need 
\for schoolhouse 
ition,” Commissioner Mc- 
|Grath said. “Facts contained 
|in the report should impress 
citizens with many of the 
problems school administra- 
|tors face at this time in 
‘helping meet the urgent 
needs of children. The report 
|also focuses upon school- 
|housing needs of the next 
|decade which our country’s 
growing population will dic- 
tate.” 
The report tells briefly 
what happened to our 
schools during the past quar- 
ter of a century,” and re- 
veals that “we will need at 
least 50 per cent more class- 
rooms over the next 10 years 
than we now have” to take 
care of the rapidly-increas- 
ing school population. “By 
1959-60,” the report says, 
“270,000 new classrooms will 
be needed for increased en- 
rollments in grades 1-12, 
150,000 for necessary re- 
placements, 60,000 for reor- 
ganized school districts, and 
40,000 for kindergartens and 
grades 13 and 14.” 


Investment in America 


The total cost of this num- 
ber of needed classrooms, 
according to the report, will 
be $14,040,000,000, an expen- 
diture which is termed “an 
investment in America.” 

For the guidance of citi- 
zens interested in better 
schools and improved educa- 
tion for the Nation’s chil- 
dren, the report suggests 





Federal Security | 


construc- | 





what a modern school should 
be like. It discusses the plan- 
ning and locating of a school, 
and “the problem of financ- 
ing.” 

Copies of the report, “Citi- 
zens Look At Our School- 
houses,” are available from 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Single copies are 
15 cents each. 





Western Schoolmasters 
Select Best Teachers 





The Schoolmasters Club of 
Western Wisconsin at a re- 
cent meeting made plans for 
a selection of Master School- 
teachers of Western Wiscon- 
sin, according to R. E. Clau- 
sen, Viroqua, president. Last 
May a committee which in- 
cluded Maurice Graff, La 
Crosse STC, Lloyd Qualley, 
superintendent of — schools, 
West Salem; and Norman 
Freis, superintendent of 
schools, Galesville; was ap- 
pointed to prepare a proce- 
dure for selecting outstand- 
ing teachers. 


Criteria Determined 
At its January meeting 


| the club decided to have 
;county committees in 


each 
county which would formu- 
late criteria by which to 
judge a good teacher. Each 
county chairman will seek 
help from all resources in 
his county-rural, elementary, 
high school teachers, super- 
visors, and county superin- 
tendents. These ideas on cri- 
teria will be sent to Pres. 
Clausen, formulated into a 
criteria sheet, and returned 
to the county chairmen. It is 
hoped that one elementary 
and one high school teacher 
in each county will be select- 
ed for the honor. Announce- 
ment of those so recognized 
will be made at the May, 
1952, meeting of the School- 
masters Club. 


County Chairmen 
County 
Trempealeau, 


chairmen are: 
Lloyd Ander- 


son, Trempealeau; Jackson, 
Robert Halmstad, Black 
River Falls; Monroe, E. J. 


McKean, Tomah; William R. 
Bruce, Sparta; Juneau, M. A. 
Kjeseth, Mauston; Crawford, 
W. R. Shepherd, Gays Mills; 
B. E. Kennedy, Prairie du 


Chien; La Crosse, M. G. 
Batho, La Crosse; W. C. 
Kruenen, Bangor; Vernon, 


R. E. Clausen, Viroqua; and 
Earl Knutson, Westby. 
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TEXTBOOK PROTECTION 


is a ‘‘Must’’ 
in these days of high costs. 


HOLDEN 


has the know-how earned from more than eighty years’ 
experience in the Book Cover field. 


Holden Book Covers 


increase the life of the book up to three years! 












They are made from specially processed paper 
Designed for Long Wear 

Are Water-Resisting and Weatherproof 

Fit like Jackets, snug and tight 

Give additional support to the bindings 


| Get The Holden Habit! 


—and Lengthen the Period of Use and Service from your Textbooks. 
SAMPLES FREE 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 























Low-cost, pleasure-packed trips ... 
ready now with GREYHOUND’S 









acation 
lanning 
ervice 


We'll arrange Expense-Paid Tours, make reservations, 
plan sightseeing, help you select the trip you want! 


“VPS”—It’s yours for the asking! It’s _ plans for carefree trips of all types—in- 
available throughout the United States cluding Amazing America Tours, with 


and Canada ...and it’s your guarantee _ transportation, hotel accommodations, 
of a grand vacation. special sightseeing, and entertainment 
Greyhound’s Vacation Planning Serv- —at one low price! Send for the free 


ice is designed to give you complete folder with full details on this service. 


\3 
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GREYHOUND 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


. 

° 7 

. . J . 

mi : FREE! Folder with 40 Pre-planned Vacation Trips! : 

ae : Mail coupon to Grey- | 2 
@ hound Information NAME . 

- Cree, ce eet e 

AA 407 MORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEYS rs ison St., Chicago 2, - 
e Illinois for folder on ADDRESS .....----eeoseseerennseeessceneeeeeccnnseceecnnnnena ° 

e ‘Vacation Planning . 

©® Service.’‘ GIG vxictnscocnisstalntenicindse STATE ° 
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Miss Gibbs Elected 


President of SWEA 


Gwendolyn Gibbs, White- 
water STC, was elected pres- 
ident of the Southern Wis- 
consin Education Association 
during the annual convention 
in Madison, Feb. 9. She suc- 
ceeds Gordon Willson of Bar- 
aboo. Others elected to serve 
as officers for the ensuing 
year are: James Luther, Ft. 
Atkinson, first vice presi- 
dent; John Hamberg, Edger- 
ton, second vice president; 


|-William Marsh, Madison, re- 
|elected secretary; Charles H. 
Dorr, Milton, treasurer; and 
|Hilda Cavanaugh of Bara- 


|boo, a member of the Execu- | 


| tive Committee. 
| 


Resolutions Adopted 

At the meeting of the Del- 
egate Assembly at noon reso- 
lutions were adopted as a 
basis of policy for the asso- 
ciation: 

1. Urging the greatest pos- 
sible child participation in 
}all phases of school life, so 


| . 
'that by practice as well as 





precept, the lessons of demo-|in our high schools, through 
cratic living and enthusiasm | vocational guidance, future 
for democratic ideals will be | teacher organizations, and a 
| firmly entrenched. | better job of salesmanship 
2. Urging all teachers to jon the part of all teachers. 
support the WEA, its subor-| 5, Pledged loyal support, 
dinate associations and their | devotion, and cooperation in 
committees and local groups|the perils that lie ahead foi 
in their work on teacher wel- | our nation. 
fare. | 6. Commended the State 
3. Commended the 1949|Department of Public In- 
State Legislature for its for-| struction for the progressive 
ward looking legislation deal-|leadership and guidance in 
ing with education. the solution of our many 
| 4. Urged a more compre-|school problems, and _ ac- 
\hensive and effective pro-|knowledged its stimulating 
‘gram of teacher recruitment ' assistance. 











National 
Nationwide 


No TEACHER can afford to overlook the 


ssociation 


Assistance 


of "Teachers Agencies 


excellent, personal service rendered by private agencies. 


ApMINISTRATORS go to private agencies for help in the employment of teachers. They know that 
for over 100 years teachers agencies have been of invaluable service to the schools of the country. 


TEacuHErs should guide capable youth into the profession. Since the future of our country depends 
largely on our schools it is absolutely necessary that we have good teachers. 


ALL our 71 members subscribe to a Code of Ethics which sets forth high standards. Although in 
competition with one another, all cooperate to work for the best interests of the schools. 





Albert Teachers Agency 


Paul Albert, Mgr. 


25 E. Jackson Blwd. 


Established 1885 


Chicago 4, Ill. 





Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


R. F. Fletcher, Mer. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd, 


69th Year 


Minneapolis Spokane 


Chicago 4, Hl. 


Kansas City New York 





Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
H. S. Simmons, M. A. Mgr. 


509-511 Palace Bldg. 
69th 


Year 
Central & Western States & Alaska 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Clinton Teachers Agency 


Cc. E, Cozzens, Mgr. 


410-412 Weston Bldg. 


32nd Year 
Central & Western States 


Clinton, Iowa 





Fisk Teachers Agency 


Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Mgr. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Our Service is Nationwide 


Chicago 4, Ill. 





Hughes Teachers Agency 


Henry D. Hughes, Mgr. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, TI. 





Minnesota Teachers Service 
Ss, J. Hansen, Mer. 
Olive J. Lundquist, Assoc. Mgr. 
1254 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
16th Year 
All Upper Midwest and Western States 





Parker Teachers Agency 
George R. Ray, Mer. 
410 Insurance Bldg. Madison 3, Wis. 


Established 1902 





Western Teachers Exchange 
We Welcome Wisconsin Teachers. Enroll FREE. 
Perley E. Brye, Mgr. Thelma M. Davis, Asst. Mgr. 
315 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Midwest, Rocky Mt., Pacific States, and Alaska 





Westmore Teachers Agency 
We please teachers, We satisfy superintendents, 
38th Year Mrs. Westmore, Mgr. 
Old National Bank Building, Spokane, Washington 





Yates-Fisher Teachers Agency 


Paul Yates, Mgr. 
23 E. Jackson Blwd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Established 1906 





OFFICERS OF N.A.T.A. 
Cc. D. Guess, Jr,, Richmond, Va., President 
E. 0. May, Chicago, IIL, Vice President 
Hoyt 8S. Armstrong, Rochester, N. Y., Secretary—Treasurer 








For Complete Membership List Write the Secretary 


533 Genesee Valley Trust 


Bldg., Rochester 14, N. Y. 
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is estimated that 250,000 ele- 
mentary and secondary class- 
rooms are urgently needed 
now to relieve overcrowding, 
reduce or eliminate double 
sessions, replace the worst of 


NFfiri inriti critical at the elementary | 
Officials Urge Priorities school level, although there | 
For Education Materials is some emergency need at} 

|the secondary school level, 


Willard E. Givens, execu- | and considerable need for 


tive secretary of the NEA |housing construction at the 
and chairman of the Na-| higher educational level. For|sub-standard, obsolete, and 
tional Conference for the|the past ten months, con-| unsafe facilities now used. It 
Mobilization of Education, | struction at the public ele-| will take 25,000 new class- 
has declared that school con-|mentary and secondary | rooms, with related facilities, 
ditions “will grow steadily| school level has been at the | during the next 12 months to 
worse unless the Federal|rate of approximately|care for anticipated enroll- 
Government through the) $75,000,000 a month. 
newly-established National} “On the basis of the best |tive estimate of cost in 1950 
Production Authority inter-| information now available, it | dollars is one billion dollars.” 


























ment increases. A conserva- | 


| Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
To Hold Confab in April 








| The sixth annual Wiscon- 
sin Idea Theatre will be held 
| April 21-22 at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. This year 
the focus of the program will 
ibe the Children’s Theatre. 
There will also be a series of 
instructional demonstrations 
on various aspects of general 
theatre production. 








venes to provide a system of | 
priorities and _ allocations | 
which will assure an even | 
flow of materials needed for | 
educational purposes.” The | 
NCME includes 73 voluntary | 
educational organizations | 
which are working together | 
to assemble information on 
educational problems related 
to national security so that | 
these problems may receive | 
proper | 





consideration in na- | 
tional policy formation. 


Needs of the Nation 

Mr. Givens cited needs in| 
school construction, buses, | 
equipment, and supplies. He | 
said “there is and will con- | 
tinue to be a sharp line of | 
demarcation between  mili- | 
tary and civilian needs. With | 
respect to military needs, ed- | 
ucators are of one mind. Let 
the military have all of the| 
critical materials needed by | 
them for defense purposes. | 
With regard to the supply 
of the remainder of critical 
materials, however, educa- 
tion, along with health, must 
have a high priority in order 
to maintain minimum serv- 
ices in the national interest. 

“As the nation moves to- 
ward all-out, long-range pro- 
duction for national defense, 
education finds itself faced 
with threats of shortages 
which- may curtail educa- 
tional programs to a point 
wholly incompatible with the 
educational needs of the na- 
tion—both military and 
civilian. 


First Line of Defense 

“The machines of war are 
useless without intelligent, 
trained men to operate them. 
The preliminary training for 
defense, war, democracy, 
peace and civilization, is a 
responsibility of education. 
Education is a first line of 
defense not only against mil- 
itary aggression but against 
the present unparalleled ide- 
ological offensive. It is a 
first line of defense not only 
for our country but for civil- 
ization everywhere. 











“Construction need is most 
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Attention Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush... Apply for 
Summer Loans Now! 


If you will need funds for Summer School, Vacation, or other Summer Expenses, 
PLEASE make your application NOW! In June you will be involved in the usual 
summer rush period, and it may take from TEN DAYS TO TWO WEEKS to get a 
loan. Please make application EARLY for a Summer Loan. The details can be arranged 
now and the loan completed at any later date you prefer. 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may 
be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 











Just Fill in and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 


Single Married See, | ei Le Age SS 
SPUROAT NINA) CRONOUS ave Ween Naa ea se ee 
Date of first payment Purpose of loan 


security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 
If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
1 ER EL See eee © eee aera DO ES OE ee ee ene 
Name 





Husband’s occupation SS Sn ae oe 
My salary is $ [cig | (; nee ani eee enema months. 
My total indebtedness is $________________ Nature of indebtedness _______________ 


Do you own a car? _______ Make and Year =. Encumbrance $_________ 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~-__--------_-_-_--_____-____- 
My teaching address is 
My home address is 
Name of my parents and their address 





Years in present position Total experience 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to 
I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 
Permanent address 


























TEACHERS 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER! 


LEWIS BACKSTROM 
TEACHER AT 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 


EARNED OVER 


$600.00 7% 


Above Expenses 
DURING JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 1950 


Mr. Backstrom’s earnings are not un- 
usual. We have a number of teachers 
making substantial, worthwhile earn- 
ings every summer. Teachers enjoy 
our work because they find it pleasant, 
dignified, happy and profitable. 


78 YEARS OF SERVICE AND QUALITY 


| 
Our company, founded in 1872, is one 
of America’s best known nurseries and 
is the largest nursery in this area. We 
grow and sell the best of the new, 
nationally advertised varieties of plant | 
| 
| 
| 











material. 


RIGHT NOW IS A GOOD TIME 
TO PLAN A PROFITABLE SUMMER 


| 
We are organizing our 1951 program 
now, so write at once for full details 
on our “Summer Profit Plan For 
Teachers”, Please specify the territory | 
you prefer. 


ORCHARD CREST FARMS 


Faribault, Minn. 


195] EAGLE RIVER SUMMER 
SCHOOL CAMP | 


Sponsored by 
Wisconsin's State Teachers College 
at Eagle River, Wisconsin 


Five Week Session-June 18-July 21, Inclu. | 


| 








Classes in session six days each week. Six 
semester hours of graduate or undergrad- | 
uate credit can be earned. Open to persons | 
doing senior college or graduate work. | 





All courses will be planned with Conser- 

vation Education as a central core. Students 

may, however, work in the areas of Field 

Botany, Field Zoology, or in Social Studies. 

It will be conducted on the workshop plan. 

A $10 deposit should accompany applica- 

tion to insure reservation. Camp accommo- 

dations are limited to 21 men and 21 

women. Reservations will be made in the 

order in which applications are received. 

Fees for camp residents will be: State in- 
cidental fee—$25; local camp fee, $10; 
board and room, approximately $96.25; 
total $131.25. 

Fees for commuters will be: State inciden- 
tal fee, $25; local camp fee, $10; total 
$35. 

Veterans can attend under regular V.A. 
educational benefits. 








| 
Here’s an opportunity to do summer school | 
work for five weeks in the heart of Wis- | 
consin’s vacationland. If interested, get in 
touch with your Registrar or Director, or | 
write President Wm. C. Hansen, State | 
Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin. | 
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Chips O by Funny Bone 





More and More 


A mild little man walked into an 
income-tax inspector’s office, sat down, 
and beamed on everyone. 

“What can we do for you?” asked 
the inspector. 

“Nothing, thank you,” replied the 
little man, “I just wanted to meet the 
people I’m working for.” 


Farsighted 

The children had all been photo- 
graphed and the teacher was trying to 
persuade them each to buy a copy of 
the group picture. 

“Just think how nice it will be to 
look at it when you are all grown up 
and say, ‘There’s Rose, she’s married.’ 
‘That’s Billy, he’s a sailor’.” 

A small voice at the back of the 
room piped up, “And there’s teacher, 
she’s dead.” 


Modern Merchandising 

Customer: “I wanna buy a 
mower.” 

Clerk: “I’m sorry, sir, but we don’t 
have lawn mowers.” 

Customer: “Well, this is a fine drug 
store!” 


lawn 


Encore 

A concert was being held in a village 
schoolroom, and it was Sandy’s turn to 
give his bagpipe solo. 


When he had finished and _ the 
applause had died down, a voice from 
the back shouted, “Give us ‘Annie 


had 


Laurie,’ Sandy! 
“What!” asked Sandy, surprised and 
flattered, “again?” 
An Educated Senior 
Freshman: “I don’t know.” 
Sophomore: “I’m not prepared.” 
Junior: “I don’t remember.” 
Senior: “I don’t believe I can add 
anything to what has been said.” 


Been Looking 

The absent-minded professor was 
having a physical exam. “Stick out 
your tongue,” ordered the doctor, “and 
say ‘ah’!” 

“Ah,” said the professor. 

“It looks all right,’ nodded the M.D., 
“but why the postage stamp?” 

“Oh-ho,” said the professor. 
that’s where I left it!” 


“So 


A Matter of Grammar . 
Lady: “Did you notice the pile of 
wood in the yard?” 
Tramp: “Yes, I seen it.” 
Lady: “You should watch 
grammar and say you saw it.” 
Tramp: “Maybe you saw me see it, 
but you ain’t seen me saw it.” 


your 











oing 
west? 


TO THE 
NEA CONVENTION? 


Let us help you plan a perfect 
trip to San Francisco via the 
streamlined NORTH COAST LIMITED. 
Tour PC-1 includes highlights of 
the scenic West at low cost. 
Other NP trips to Yellowstone 
and Rainier National Parks, 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Cali- 
SUMMER fornia. For free booklet, 

write: G. W. Rodine, 526 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


6/9) NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 525 


Main Street of the Northwest 












CARROLL COLLEGE 
WAUKESHA 


Summer Session 


June 18-July 27 


Bible Secondary Educ. 
Biology English 
Business Adm. History 
Conservation Physical Edue. 
Economics Psychology 
Elementary Educ. Sociology 


Maximum credit: Nine semester hours. 
Write— 
Carroll College 


Box 11 Waukesha 








SUMMER TRAVEL 


Check and mail for information: 


----Alaska ----South America ~---Europe 
_. ----Guatemala  ----Mexico 
.---Folder of vacation suggestions in our 


own country. 


PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
EVANSVILLE, WISCONSIN 














The Teachers’ Agent 


THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 





KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 


Summer Courses 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 
Fourth Annual Study-Travel Session 
Educators, Students, enjoy memorable experi- 
ences in learning an living! ‘Courses in 
Spanish Language, Art and Culture, at their 
source,—plus recreational program. 

For details, write now to 


SPANISH STUDENT!TOURS, Inc. 





500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 








30th year 
Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 





A POSITION? A TEACHER? Get the best. 
Write, call or wire 
SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 
“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 

910 Lumber Ex.. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Member 
National Ass’n 
Teachers’ 


Atlantic 6389 Agencies 
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"The Ss Books 





Problems in American Democracy 


The second revision of the Problems 
of American Democracy by Patterson, 
Little, and Burch has just been pub- 
lished. In light of the rapid changes in 
modern society and the growing com- 
plexity of our democracy, the authors 
have given the student a realistic pres- 
entation of the fundamental economic, 
social, and political problems of our 
country. The introduction of each part 
presents in concise form the rights and 
duties of citizens and our fundamental 
principles and our achievements. This 
text will give the student the back- 
ground necessary for an understanding 
of the issues of government. 


The Macmillan Co. $2.61 


Living in Our America 

Edward Krug of the University of 
Wisconsin and I. James Quillen of Stan- 
ford University have written a record 
of our country in Living in Our Amer- 
ica, a history for young Americans. 
They tell the story in everyday lan- 
guage supplemented by photographs, 
drawings, cartoons, and numerous quo- 
tations from the literature of the day. 
The text starts with a unique geo- 
graphical forward which gives the stu- 
dent a perspective of the United States 
as a part of the global world. Through- 


RETIRED? 
Answer or answer 


Need more income? Start the flow, 
Drop a line to Paul Oddo. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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“I don’t know whether to take the 
exams tomorrow or join the French 
Foreign Legion!” 
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out the pages the student learns that 
history, everywhere about him, is an 
account of the trials and progress of 
people like himself. In the introduction 
of each chapter several significant 
statements are made to let the student 
know what he can expect in the fol- 
lowing pages, and at the end of each 
chapter are found many suggestions 
for the student to try his skill, to be- 
come acquainted with the highlights of 
things to come, to know where to find 
related material, and to know the films 
through which he can relive history. 

$3.32 


Scott, Foresman and Co. 


Modern Biclogy ° 


Modern Biology is a complete revi- 
sion by James H. Otto, head of the 
Science Department of the George 
Washington High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind., of Moon and Mann’s earlier 
Biology. It was published in February 
of this year. The book is designed for 
the pupil of secondary level who has 
had no previous experience in the sci- 
entific study of plants, animals, and 
man. It begins with a scientific study 
of living things and the relationships 
of living things. This study of plant 
and animal life leads to the study of 


biology as it applies to man. The text 
closes with a note on conservation of 
our natural resources as a means of 
self-preservation. It is a well illus- 
trated book, attractively prepared. 

Henry Holt and Co. $3.96 


For Healthful Living 
Good Health for Better Living 
For Healthful Living by Jones, Mor- 
gan, Landis, and Good is for seventh 
grade and Good Health for Better Liv- 
ing is for eighth. These two books of 
the Road to Health Series continue the 
pattern set in grades 1-6 by including 
the mental, physical, social, and emo- 
tional phases of the total health pro- 
gram. The objective of showing pupils 
what good health is, and of helping 
them acquire and keep their good 
health are carried out. These books are 
well illustrated in color and black and 
white and have the many teaching aids 
so helpful to the busy teacher. 
Laidlaw Brothers $1.84 


Algebra-Meaning and Mastery 
Algebra-Meaning and Mastery, Book 
II has been written by Daniel W. 
Snader of the University of Illinois 
and is the result of the successful ex- 
periments in his own class room. Its 
chief aim is the presentation of cur- 
rently recommended instructional mate- 
rials in algebra in such a, way as to 
provide for the individual progress of 
the pupil. Book II not only includes all 
of the major topics that are appro- 
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priate for a second course in algebra, 
but also treats extensively certain 
topics which are considered by many 
schools to be in the nature of enrich- 
ment materials. 

The John C. Winston Co. $2.60 


High School Physics 

Oswald Blackwood, 
physics and education, and Wm. C. 
Kelly, assistant professor of physics, 
both of the University of Pittsburgh, 
and Wilmer B. Herron, head of the 
physics department at Butler High 
School, Butler, Pa., have written High 
School Physics in the light of their ex- 
periences. The principles of physics are 
presented in a simple, vigorous lan- 
guage and driven home by a varity of 
applications to everyday experiences 
and observations. All the material 
needed for a college preparatory course 


professor of 
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is offered and at the same time can be 
understood by those with other objec- 
tives. It is a well illustrated and care- 
fully planned text. Just off the press. 
Ginn and Co. $3.76 
Understanding Radio 
Understanding Radio has been writ- 
ten by Herbert M. Watson, consulting 
radio engineer, and Herbert E. Welch 


and George S. Eby, both of Stockton 


College, Calif., for students who have 
little or no background in electricity or 
science. It explains radio in a clear and 
practical manner which gives the stu- 
dent the basic understanding of radio 
fundamentals and practical radio 
theory. Mathematics is kept to a work- 
ing minimum and is explained in the 
simplest terms. It is not a book for 
radio engineers but really one for be- 
ginners. The many illustrations aid to 
the ease of understanding. 


McGraw-Hill Book*Co. $4.20 
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Advertisers in Wisconsin Journal of 
Education prefer to send the booklets 
and other material offered directly to 
teachers or administrators. If intended 
for use by children, the listing will so 
indicate but the material should be 
ordered by the teacher. To save time 
write the advertisers directly or use 
the coupon below. 
31b See All the World Here in Amer- 
ica — Greyhound’s newest wall 
mural. 8 feet long. Lithographed 
in full color. Shows 9 outstanding 
beautiful spots in America com- 
pared with similar spots in other 
parts of the world. Includes 4 
lesson topics. One to a _ teacher. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

New Mexico, the Land of Enchant- 
ment is a 32 page illustrated 
booklet. 

Historical Trails Through New 
Mexico is an illustrated map, 17 x 
22 inches. 

Official Highway Map of New 
Mexico (New Mexico State Tourist 
Bureau) 

Hawaiian vacation folders contain- 
ing complete itineraries, costs, etc. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


66b 


are available through United Air 
Lines offices. 

Folder describing teaching aids 
and classroom materials on air 
transportation. (United Air Lines) 
Railroad Film Directory—A 54- 
page illustrated guide describing 
approximately 200 motion pictures 
and slidefilms. Gives addresses of 
railroads, industrial firms, or com- 
mercial distributors from whom 
films may be borrowed, rented or 
purchased for school use. Nearly 
all films listed are 16mm. Indexed 
by subject and by title. One to a 
teacher. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

Planning Your Holiday in Miami 
and Miami Beach is a well illus- 
trated 60 page book with cross- 
indexed maps of where to stay, 
places to see, things to do to fit 
any purse, what to wear. (Delta 
Air Lines) 

Miami Air Cruises tour folder, 
illustrated in color photos details 
what you pay and what you get on 
a 7-day packaged vacation. (Delta 
Air Lines) 

Summer Tours to Western Won- 
derlands is illustrated in full color. 
Its 64 pages are packed with well- 
organized plans for seeing as much 
of the west as you wish to spend 
in time and in money. (Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway) 
Illustrated folder describing 51 
tours to Europe, South America, 
Hawaii, Bermuda, the West Indies, 
California, Colorado, New York, 
New England, Eastern Canada, 
Pacific Northwest, New Orleans, 
Florida, Yellowstone, Smoky Moun- 
tains, Glacier, Canadian Rockies, 
Zion-Bryce. (Vanderbilt Better 
Tours) 

The Co-ordinated Classroom is an 
illustrated, 48-page report by Dr. 
Darell Boyd Harmon. It covers 
every phase of seating, lighting, 
and decoration problems in the 
classroom and their effect on chil- 
dren’s posture, vision, and general 
welfare. (The American Seating 
Company) 

A Miracle of Modern Chemistry is 
a chart which shows the deriva- 
tives which emanate from coal. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 
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